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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


July 16th to arrange for the application of the 

Dawes plan. France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Great Britain are to be represented, and Mr. Kellogg is 
to be present with a watching brief for America. Ger- 
many is not, apparently, to be invited at the start, but 
may be sent for before the Conference adjourns. Perhaps 
it is desirable that the Allies should talk things over 
among themselves before discussing them with the 
Germans, but it must not be forgotten that the willing 
co-operation of Germany is essential to any progress in 
this matter. It is so refreshing to have to deal with a 
French Prime Minister who obviously wants a settle- 
ment, that the difficulties of the German Government are 
in some danger of being overlooked. Yet these difficulties 
are very real, and it was only the friendly tone and hint 
of concessions in the Herriot-MacDonald Note of 
June 24th which enabled that Government to accept the 
further armaments inspection demanded by the Allies. 


A CONFERENCE is to be held in London on 


* * * 


The Note of June 30th in which the German Govern- 
ment agrees to this final inquisition by the Military Con- 
trol Commission is an encouraging example of the 
response which can so often be obtained by treating 
people with reasonable courtesy. The German Govern- 
ment ‘‘ ventures to assume that the present general 
situation is characterized by an effort to substitute a 
policy of understanding for a policy hitherto opposed by 
Germany as a policy of force,’’ and on that assumption 
is prepared to concede what would otherwise have been 
desperately resisted, On the main issue, as to whether 
the disarmament clauses of the Treaty have been sub- 
stantially carried out, the Note is firm and convincing. 

“The German Government ventures to state that 
no serious military authority in the world could hold 
the opinion that Germany could provoke any kind of 

armed conflict in Europe even if she wanted to... . 

Germany has not manufactured a single new gun since 

the declaration of peace; at present she does not even 

possess the quantity of munitions permitted her under 
the Treaty of Versailles; she has been placed in a con- 
dition of disarmament which is without precedent in 
the history of nations. The German people therefore 


simply cannot understand that a menace to the peace of 
Europe can be feared at the hands of this Germany, and 
cannot escape the conviction that these fears proceed 
from the fact that the idea of disarmament all round 
has hitherto made no noteworthy progress among the 
other nations.’’ 


That Germany is in fact effectively disarmed is well 
known to everybody with access to reliable sources of 
information, and it is an outrage that alarmist stories 
of ‘‘ hidden hoards of arms ’’ should still be circulated in 


this country. 
* * * 


The credits for the Ruhr were voted on June 28th 
by a bigger majority than they ever obtained before 
in the French Chamber. The figures were 456 to 26. 
This result was due to the action of the Socialists, 43 of 
whom voted for the credits, while 61 abstained. In the 
last Chamber all the Socialists voted against the credits, 
but on this occasion M. Blum, the leader of the Socialist 
Party, advised his followers not to vote, adding that, 
although his party had confidence in the Government 
and would support it again to-morrow as loyally as ever, 
these credits were the result of a policy against which 
they had fought with the utmost energy, and conscience 
prevented them from actually voting the money. In 
these circumstances the size of the majority was clearly 
a triumph for M. Herriot and a demonstration of the 
essential solidarity of the Cartel des Gauches. Yet the 
Paris correspondents of Reuter and the ‘‘ Times ’’ hailed 
it as a division of the Cartel into two camps, menacing 
to the Government; a striking instance of their covert 
hostility to French Liberalism. What should we think 
of foreign correspondents in London who reported that 
the Government had received a blow if, for instance, Mr. 
Asquith had advised his followers to abstain from voting 
against the Government on a Free Trade issue, and 
forty-three of them had actually voted with the 


Government ? 
* * * 


The longest and most embittered struggle known 
in a party assembly for many years preceded the adop- 
tion of the Democratic platform in the New York Con- 
vention. The League of Nations difficulty was evaded 
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by tacking on to the expression of approval a proposal 
for a national referendum on the entry of the United 
States. Over the question of the Ku Klux Klan the 
Convention came near to complete disaster, a heated 
conflict of three days in committee culminating in a 
dramatic resort to prayer by Mr. W. J. Bryan. .When 
the fight was transferred to the Convention hall, a 
majority of one was secured for the insertion of a general 
plank on religious freedom as against the motion to admit 
into the platform a specific condemnation of the Klan. 
Any other result would have meant the disruption of 
the Democratic Party; and even as things are there is 
grave doubt whether the organization can survive the 
religious ferocity and the division between Northern and 
Southern Democrats consequent upon the rise of the Ku 
Klux power. Many influences other than this were at 
work to prevent the nomination of McAdoo, who led for 
a long time in the interminable balloting. More than 
thirty ballots had to be taken before the deadlock 
between McAdoo and Smith began to break, by a large 


accession of votes for Mr. J. W. Davis. 
* * * 


The Government’s Old Age Pensions Bill may be 
accepted, we think, as a reasonable, if none too literal, 
fulfilment of the pledges given by all parties to remove 
the existing thrift disqualification. The Bill raises the 
private means which an individual may possess, con- 
sistently with drawing a full pension, from the present 
figure of 10s. to 25s. per week; provided that at least 
15s. of this income is derived from other sources than 
earnings. Strictly, of course, this does not remove the 
thrift disqualification, but merely transfers it to a higher 
range of income, and Mr. Snowden’s suggestion that 
savings that bring in more than 25s. a week cannot 
properly be regarded as “‘ thrift ’’ is hardly convincing. 
But the grievance will certainly be less acutely felt, and 
will in practice be less deterrent to saving, at the higher 
range of income, and, as Mr. Snowden estimates that his 
concession will cost only £4 millions, while the complete 
removal of the means limit would cost £18 millions, we 
consider that he has adopted about as satisfactory a 
solution as could be found of a very difficult problem. 
The difficulty is inherent in a non-contributory system. 
It is too late now to go back upon this principle for Old 
Age Pensions. But it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will bear this object-lesson in mind in connection 
with their promise to do something soon about Widows’ 
Pensions. Contributory insurance is, we are convinced, 
the only satisfactory and really feasible basis upon which 
this and kindred projects can be established. As there is 
a reat danger that the matter will be shelved altogether, 
we propose to publish next week a special supplement, 
outlining a complete scheme for Widows’ Pensions in the 
form of a Parliamentary Bill, prepared by Sir William 
Beveridge. 

* * 

The Minister of Labour has succeeded in inducing 
the building employers to postpone their lock-out till 
next Saturday on the understanding that a Court of 
Inquiry is to be appointed without delay, and to issue 
an interim report in the course of next week. The 
employers first, endeavoured to make this postponement 
conditional on an immediate return to work by the 
operatives on strike at Liverpool and elsewhere. The 
operatives refused to agree to this, issuing indeed a 
decidedly truculent communication in reply. The 
employers thereupon agreed to postpone the lock-out 
unconditionally. By thus putting forward a condition, 
which it was highly unlikely that the operatives would, 
or indeed could, accept, without being clear whether they 
meant to insist upon it or not, the employers have fur- 
nished another example of the lack of good sense which 


has characterized their conduct of the whole dispute. The 
“* Times,’’ as we go to press, indulges in a curious lapse 
into sensationalism by coming out with headlines: 
“A Buripine Srerke. Work To CEASE on SaTuRDAY,”’ 
on the strength of a statement of its Labour correspon- 
dent that the ‘‘ men’s leaders have nevertheless deter- 
mined upon a stoppage of work on Saturday, unless there 
is an immediate advance of wages. . . . Instead of a 
lock-out therefore there will be a strike.’ There seems 
to be no adequate foundation for this statement. 
* * * 

During the past week the Channel Tunnel project 
has been re-examined by a special meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has stated that he hopes to announce the Government’s 
decision before the recess. The Channel Tunnel Company 
estimate that their scheme would provide nearly five 
years’ work for twelve thousand men in this country, 
and they believe that they could raise the necessary 
capital without recourse to the Treasury. The objections 
raised are almost entirely military, though the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
seeks to make our flesh creep with visions of increased 
dumping. As to the military risk, we should have 
thought the tunnel could easily be blocked in an emer- 
gency, and that a surprise movement by a large body 
of troops, with their impedimenta, through this narrow 
bottle-neck, was a very remote contingency compared 
with the air menace. It is understood, however, that the 
Defence Committee have reported adversely to the 
scheme. Should the Government decide against it, we 
hope that they will give the country an opportunity of 
judging for itself, by making public the experts’ objec- 
tions. How far the tunnel would promote increased 
trade with the Continent is doubtful; but its existence 
would, undoubtedly, facilitate closer intercourse and 
tend to break down our excessive insularity. These 
advantages should not be thrown away, more especially 
at this moment, without very clear and convincing 
reasons. 

* * * 

While the signatories to the Liberal manifesto on 
naval armaments appear to regard the five new cruisers 
as responsible for a certain amount of foreign construc- 
tion previously projected, we concur most heartily with 
them as to the desirability of taking advantage of the 
disposition shown in America to discuss an exten- 
sion of the Washington Agreement. The difficulties 
of limitation are greater in respect of the 
smaller classes than in respect of capital ships, 
and the present tension between the United States 
and Japan does not facilitate a solution of the problem ; 
but that problem must ultimately be solved if a new 
race in armaments is to be averted. We greatly regret 
that Mr. Bruce should adduce disbelief in the permanence 
of Great Britain’s abandonment of the Singapore scheme, 
as the reason for his welcome decision not to propose at 
present the construction of an Australian base in the 
Pacific. 


as * * 


Mr. Bruce is entitled, of course, to his own opinion 
both on Singapore and on Imperial Preference; but we 
wish he could rid himself of the habit of attempting to 
put indirect pressure on Great Britain with regard to 
these subjects. He has recently expressed himself as 
anxious to meet the views of British shipowners with 
regard to multiple taxation of shipping; but added that 
‘“‘ there was not very much encouragement from the 
British Government to deal with recommendations of 
the Economic Conference, in view of the unsatisfactory 
reception which the Imperial Government had given to 
the recommendations of the Dominions with regard to 
preference and other matters.’’ Australia has every 
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right to refuse ratification of any proposal of which she 
disapproves on its merits; but a veiled threat to turn 
down one recommendation merely by way of retaliation 
for the rejection of another, is not conducive to the rela- 
tions we desire to see within the Empire, nor will it 
promote the acceptance of Mr. Bruce’s views. It is the 
fear of this sort of thing becoming common that forms 
one of the main objections to Imperial Preference itself. 


* x * 


No event in the Indian Nationalist movement since 
the imprisonment of M. K. Gandhi two years ago has 
been so significant as this singular leader’s surrender to 
the Swarajists at Ahmedabad. He confronted the Com- 
mittee of the National Congress with a demand which 
they could not treat otherwise than as fantastic, since 
it included a half-hour’s hand-spinning every day, by 
all members of the National Committee, as the test of 
Non-Co-operation orthodoxy. When the Das-Nehru 
party had walked out, Mr. Gandhi carried a modified 
resolution, and then, in order to get the Swarajists back, 
he consented to the evisceration of his general resolution. 
He insisted, however, in pressing a motion repudiating 
the tribute paid by the Bengal Swarajists to the motive 
of a political assassin of the English police officer, Mr. 
Day. This point Mr. Gandhi carried, against C. R. Das. 
The conference ended in hysterical scenes, and Mr. 
Gandhi confessed to his followers the utter failure of his 
efforts to carry the Indian people towards Swaraj by the 
road of non-political and non-violent self-sacrifice. The 
net result of the Ahmedabad encounter is a victory for 
the party of political action—a victory which Mr. 
Gandhi will seek to nullify before the next assembly of 
the National Congress. 


* * * 


Zaghlul Pasha’s recent declarations with regard to 
the Sudan are profoundly disappointing. The proposed 
conversations between himself and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald offered the best possible opportunity for a friendly 
settlement of all outstanding disputes between Great 
Britain and Egypt. Now, however, he has declared 
that he cannot even enter into negotiations unless full 
Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan is conceded in 
advance. Mr. MacDonald could do no less than reply 
that persistence in this demand must make an under- 
standing impossible. It is true that our whole position 
in Egypt was anomalous, and that this may be said to 
affect our position in the Sudan under the Condominium 
of 1899. Nevertheless, we have acquired responsibilities 
towards the peoples of the Sudan which we cannot ignore, 
and our withdrawal might well entail disastrous conse- 
quences both to the Sudan and to Egypt itself. At the 
same time we shall do well to remember that the growth 
of anti-British sentiment in Egypt was fostered by our 
own blunders during and after the war, and if Zaghlul 
Pasha shows any sign of receding from his present impos- 
sible position, the way should be made easy for him. 
In frank discussion between the two Premiers it should 
be possible, as Mr. MacDonald said, to face the realities 
of the situation, and to reconcile British responsibilities 
with security for legitimate Egyptian interests. 


* * * 


The South African Labour Party have, after all, 
decided to join General Hertzog’s Government. Colonel 
Creswell, the Leader of the Party, takes the portfolios of 
Defence and Labour, and Mr. Boydell that of Posts and 


Telegraphs. General Hertzog retains in his own hands 
the charge of Native Affairs, and the other appointments 
follow lines generally anticipated. Colonel Creswell’s 
appointment will go far to allay the uneasiness excited 
by the election utterances of the extremer Nationalists, 
and there is a disposition on the part of the English- 
speaking Press to welcome Labour’s participation in the 
responsibilities of government, as likely to diminish the 
element of racial antagonism in Union politics, It 
remains to be seen, however, whether General Hertzog 
can evolve a constructive policy capable of holding the 
Pact together. In the present state of South African 
affairs, the Premier has no enviable task, and it may 
well prove, in the long run, that the present swing of the 
pendulum has done General Smuts no ill-service, by 
relieving him for a time of the responsibilities of office. 


* * * 


The decision of the Italian Opposition to abstain 
from all participation in the work of the Chamber until 
the Black Militia has been abolished, and the Govern- 
ment has given satisfactory evidence of its intention to 
suppress all irregularities in the spheres of justice and 
politics, places Signor Mussolini in a very awkward 
position. It is not so clear that it will conduce to that 
return of peace and confidence which Italy so sorely 
needs. Yet it is easy to understand the decision. 
In face of the repeated insistence by Fascist 
leaders, such as Signor Farinachi, that Fascism retains 
its revolutionary basis and that the Opposition should 
‘* abandon its democratic attitude,’’ co-operation in the 
work of the Chamber may well appear a solemn farce. 
Meanwhile, Signor Mussolini’s Spanish rival, the 
Marquis de Estella, has taken a notable and courageous 
step in announcing the decision of the Directory to 
abandon the forward policy in Morocco, to withdraw the 
Spanish troops to the coastal zone, and to come to an 
agreement with Raisuli and other chiefs, by which the 
tribes of the hinterland will be placed under their juris- 
diction. If the Directory can really relieve Spain of the 
Moroccan cancer, it will have gone a long way to justify 


its existence. 
* * * 


The ‘‘ Times ’’ announced on Monday that the Lord 
Mayor’s Armenian Fund has been nominated by the 
Government to be the official British Committee to 
receive money for the settlement of Armenian refugees 
from Greece in the Republic of Armenia, Transcaucasia. 
If this means that something is at last to be done in this 
country to forward the League of Nations scheme for 
dealing with these unfortunate and much-injured people, 
it is good news. The Greek delegate at the League 
Council meeting last month pleaded for the immediate 
evacuation of Armenian refugees from Greece, and 
offered £60,000 towards the necessary transport. As 
long ago as September, 1923, the League Council 
approved a scheme for the land settlement of fifty 
thousand Armenians in the Russian Caucasus, and 
appealed to the members of the League to give it the 
necessary financial support Influential committees for 
this purpose have already been set up in France and 
Italy, but, in practice, it is always in this country that 
the bulk of the money for such purposes is found. We 
certainly owe something to the Armenians in compensa- 
tion for unfulfilled pledges, and their treatment is, as 
Lord Curzon has said, ‘‘ one of the great scandals of 
the world,’’ so we should like to see our Government give 
a fillip to this project by heading the British subscription 
list with an official grant. 
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SOME -QUESTIONS TO MR. WHEATLEY. 


‘ x YE gave last week our reasons for holding that 
the Housing Bill ‘‘ ought not to be allowed 
to pass.’’ It is, however, fairly evident that 
it will be allowed to pass, amended doubtless in some 
particulars, without any very serious challenge. In the 
debate on the Money Resolution a month ago, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain declared that in view of the impor- 
tance of ‘‘ continuity of policy ’’ it was ‘‘ in the best 
interests of the country ’’ that the scheme, which he had 
just riddled with criticism, should be tried. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, it is true, made it clear that he spoke only for 
himself, and the Conservative Party eventually decided 
to oppose the second reading of the Bill. But they were 
rebuked for this by the ‘‘ Times,’’ which repeated Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ continuity ’’ argument; and it is 
obvious that their opposition was so far from being of 
a ‘‘ fighting’ kind that it would not have materialized 
but for the knowledge that the Liberal Party would 
support the Bill. The Liberals adhere to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s original attitude, combining devastating criticism 
with the inconsequent conclusion that the Bill should be 
supported. 

A variety of factors go to explain this complaisant 
attitude on the part of the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties. The desire for ‘‘ continuity of policy ”’ is hardly 
one of them. If there was a policy at all behind Mr. 
Chamberlain’s measure of last year, it was the policy of 
preparing the way for rent-decontrol and a return to an 
economic basis, by giving no more than the minimum sub- 
sidies required to secure the erection of sufficient houses to 
remove the extreme housing shortage. A measure which 
increases the subsidies to the equivalent of half the cost 
of house-building, and promises them in advance on 
houses built over the next half-generation, seems more 
like a reversal than a continuation of this policy. An 
important consideration, which Members of Parliament 
can hardly be expected to ignore, is that it is believed 
that the Housing Bill is good electioneering, and that 
serious opposition to it would be bad electioneering. This 
would hardly suffice to induce the majority of Members 
to swallow a measure which they were convinced would 
have disastrous consequences. But here the very defects 
of the Bill serve to soften opposition. The chances are 
so strong that the whole scheme will break down before 
a few years have passed, that it seems absurd to make 
much of objections to it which rest on the assumption 
that it will really operate for fifteen years. Let the 
scheme be tried, and let it break down (so runs the 
appeal), and then the country will be in a mood to allow 
the housing problem to be tacked along sensible lines. 

This attitude comes dangerously near that ‘‘ Mon- 
tessori system for the child, the public,’’ the application 
of which in the international field has been anything but 
successful. But the affair has a more serious aspect. It 
is not in this spirit that Parliament can legitimately 
enter into what professes to be a serious engagement with 
an important industry. The building trade has been 
given to understand that Mr. Wheatley’s scheme gives it 
a guarantee of continuous employment, subject, no 
doubt, to conditions as regards output and building 
costs; but, given the fulfilment of these conditions, a 
guarantee. If it should prove that the building trade 
has been misled, not only Mr. Wheatley’s good faith, 
but -the good faith of Parliament would be involved. 
Damaging questions have been put to Mr. Wheatley on 
this point, which he has not so far answered. It is, 
indeed, easy in a single day’s second reading debate, 
when it is impossible to deal with all the points, to 


evade the most awkward ones. But it is the plain duty 
of Parliament, before the Bill is allowed to pass, to 
force Mr. Wheatley to define the exact nature of our 
engagement with the building trade beyond the 
possibility of misunderstanding. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Housing Bill itself 
contains no undertaking on the part either of the State 
or of the local authorities to arrange for the building 
of a single house—much less the two and a half million 
of which there has been so much talk. The only refer- 
ence to numbers of houses in the Bill is the provision 
that unless certain numbers are completed within certain 
times, the liability of the State to pay subsidies comes 
to an end. It is worth noting parenthetically that this 
termination of State liability apparently applies what- 
ever may be the reason that the houses are not built ;— 
not only if the building trade fails to provide the neces- 
sary labour, but even, it would seem, if the local authori- 
ties decide to carry out only a modest programme. 
This point is no mere technical one; it may assume 
practical importance after five years or so, if the scheme 
lasts so long. But the main point is that there is nothing 
in the Bill to bind either the State or the local authori- 
ties to build any given number of houses. Where then 
is the guarantee? Where is the ‘‘ continuous pro- 
gramme ’’? Is the State bound by some understanding, 
outside the terms of the Bill itself? It ought not to be. 
For Mr. Arthur Greenwood, in the debate on the 
second reading, affected to be incensed by the suggestion 
that there were any ‘‘ secret agreements ’’ with outside 
parties, and insisted that both the ‘‘ treaty with 
labour ’’ and ‘‘ the treaty with the local authorities ’’ 
were ‘‘ embodied in the Bill.’”’ What does Mr. Green- 
wood mean? Suppose the Bill passes and the local 
authorities order only a small number of houses, or no 
houses at all, would Mr. Greenwood seriously maintain 
that faith had been kept with the building trade? 
If so, the building trade would hardly agree with him. 
If not, his assertion that the treaty is embodied in the 
Bill is inaccurate. Parliament is evidently bound by 
something that is not within the Bill, and it becomes 
essential to know precisely what the obligation is. 

If, however, we turn from the Bill to Mr. 
Wheatley’s correspondence and oratory we get further 
away than ever from a satisfactory answer. The local 
authorities are to be free to build just as many houses 
as they choose. That is made clear not only by the Bill 
but by Mr. Wheatley’s specific promise to them. But, 
declared Mr. Wheatley in Parliament, ‘‘ I can guarantee 
(the building trade) in this way. . . . There is power 
under Section 4 of the 1919 Act for the State to go in 
and build where the local authorities have defaulted. 
That enables us, as the State, to make the scheme water- 
tight by giving a guarantee to the building industry.”’ 
Several Members of Parliament have pointed out that 
under the 1919 Act the State can only build at the 
expense of the rates; while Mr. Wheatley’s promise to 
the local authorities was that they should not suffer 
financially if they decided to suspend building opera- 
tions. To this, Mr. Wheatley has returned no answer 
at all. But he must be forced to answer. It is bad 
enough to commit Parliament to vague moral obligations 
to outside parties. It is intolerable that those obliga- 
tions should be inconsistent with one another. 

But, suppose this difficulty to be overcome, is there 
an implied obligation on the State to build in the place 
of ‘‘ defaulting ’’ local authorities? Sir William 
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Joynson-Hicks at once raised this point, and Mr. 
Wheatley gave a significant answer :— 


“No, I want to say that no one in the course of the 
negotiations contemplated such a situation. Our feeling 
in the Ministry, and I am sure it will be shared in the 
House, is that the local authorities are enthusiastically 
in favour of building houses. There is no danger at all 
of the demand for houses not meeting the supply for 
many years after the fifteen years are over.” 


Is, then, the guarantee, which is to make Mr. 
Wheatley’s scheme watertight, reduced to a mere 
prophecy that ‘‘ there is no danger ’’ of demand falling 
short of supply for a long period ahead? That is an 
assurance which has been offered to the building trade 
many times before, and rejected by it with derision. 
Dr. Addison and Dr. Macnamara were just as eloquent 
as Mr. Wheatley about the ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’ of the local 
authorities for building, and the absence of any danger 
that supply would exceed demand. But the building 
unions were sourly sceptical, and demanded a definite 
undertaking. Do they imagine that they have got it 
from Mr. Wheatley? Possibly they do, for the over- 
sceptical are always the over-credulous, and the building 
trade is too preoccupied at the moment with its own 
internal squabbles to have much time to spare for a close 
examination of a complicated Bill. But does Mr. 
Wheatley imagine that he has given it? And, if so, 
does Parliament agree with him? 

There is one thing, and one thing only, which Mr. 
Wheatley’s Bill attempts to guarantee: namely, that 
the new houses shall be let at rents below those obtain- 
ing for the Addison and Chamberlain houses, at rents 
equal to those now obtaining for inferior pre-war houses. 
This, as we have argued before, is thoroughly unsound. 
It is wrong, we believe, apart from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, to increase the subsidies at all. It is still more 
wrong to tie our hands in any way in regard to the rent 
policy for fifteen years. But the point we are now con- 
cerned to argue is that this is not a matter which 
directly concerns the building trade. To represent it as 
a guarantee to them is ludicrous. For the larger the 
subsidies that the State must pay on each ‘house, the 
less likely is it that Governments in the future, of what- 
ever political complexion, will be anxious to press 
forward large building programmes. 

Mr. Wheatley’s Bill is not really a Bill to provide 
houses ; it is a Bill to fasten upon us for ever the present 
anomalous system of rent-control. It is precisely this, 
we recognize, that commends it to many genuine, but 
not very critical, social enthusiasts. When will such 
people learn that subsidies for particular services are 
the great enemy of real social reform? When will they 
realize that every penny of public money poured out for 
the purpose of putting A rather than B (who has a 
slightly higher wage) in one of the new houses, and leav- 
ing B instead of A in an old one, limits the funds that 
can be obtained for such long-neglected objects as pen- 
sions to widowed mothers, for improving education, and 
the like? When will they grasp the fact that it is the 
undiscriminating profligacy of a Wheatley that leads 
most surely to the undiscriminating retrenchment of a 
Geddes, just as it was the Speenhamland system that was 
the precursor of the Poor Law of 1834? Many doubtless 
will never learn this lesson. It is because they are 
believed to be legion that this Bill is likely to become 
law. But if on these grounds Parliament condones a bad 
rent policy, it must at least not acquiesce in sharp prac- 
tice. Before the Bill is allowed to pass, it must be made 
clear that Parliament and the building trade understand 
in the same sense the “‘ treaty ’’ between them, which 
the Bill is supposed to embody. 


M. HERRIOT’S OFFER. 


“ HERE are possibilities and impossibilities in 

politics,’’ said M. Herriot to Mr. Norman 

Angell. The impossibility which he was con- 
cerned to bring home to British opinion was that France 
should disarm without receiving in return some guaran- 
tee for her security against attack. Perhaps M. 
Herriot himself would like to disarm for the sake of 
disarming. He is a true radical, and he must under- 
stand, if he does not share, the belief of many radicals 
that mutual and reciprocal disarmament would leave 
every disarming State as relatively safe as it was before. 
But he knows, and he hopes to make us see, that dis- 
armament by itself simply cannot be done; that for 
France it is part of a larger problem; and that no 
Government in France could stand a day if it did not 
deal with that problem as a whole. For that problem 
as a whole M. Herriot has a programme: the settlement 
of reparations, Franco-German reconciliation, disarma- 
ment, security. And in this programme security is the 
capital point, the price of all the rest. The French 
people will tolerate no risks. “ Will not English opinion 
understand? ’’ he asked, pleading the necessity for some 
system of mutual assistance. “ Political life is pre- 
carious; no man knows how long politically he may 
endure. What I am trying to do is nothing less than 
the healing of an age-long breach, an open sore in 
Europe’s side. Again, will not English opinion under- 
stand?’’ He could not have said in plainer words that 
the fate of his Government, the fate of liberalism in 
France, the hope of Franco-German reconciliation, the 
hope of a common plan of general disarmament, all 
depend on finding some solution for this problem of the 
security of France. 

Those who know France best have always said that 
this, far more than reparation, was the vital question. 
The French people unanimously believe it to be elemen- 
tary justice that Germany should pay for the restoration 
of the devastated regions. But even above justice they 
ask for peace, safety from the scourge of invasion. 
Many French soldiers, in the faith of their profession, 
have told them that security could be obtained by the 
armed strength of France alone. Other Frenchmen, 
who reject the soldiers’ faith and who detest their 
methods, hold that security is a problem which France 
cannot solve alone, and that an attempt to do so would 
probably involve her in the common ruin of European 
civilization. They believe in the reality of the society 
of States; and they believe that security for each State 
can only be found through some system of action for 
the suppression of war by this society as a whole. 

M. Herriot speaks for these other Frenchmen—and 
he has just won the confidence of the French democracy. 
His declarations of policy have not yet been extensive, 
but he has said enough to show that he has a new pur- 
pose and a new plan; a co-operative plan for a purpose 
common to radicals of every land. His purpose is three- 
fold: To restore Germany to the status of a great Power ; 
to establish a system which shall give equal security to 
France, to Germany, and to Europe; and to achieve a 
general and drastic reduction in the burden of military 
preparation now oppressing every European State. 

M. Herriot is in earnest about Germany ; he is not 
using phrases; he has the unqualified consent of all his 
colleagues, and in particular of General Nollet. He is 
equally in earnest about disarmament; his parties are 
pledged to it; he believes in it himself; he thinks little 
of the technical difficulties of making disarmament agree- 
ments—difficulties to which professional experts give 
such exaggerated weight; he is, gonvinced that once 
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security is achieved the Governments will be able and 
will be ready to disarm. The first steps in the Process 
might perhaps be cautious, but those who know him well 
say that he is ready for a great reduction, possibly even 
to six months, in the period of French military service ; 
for the strict limitation and perhaps even the actual 
reduction of the armament and equipment with which 
the French army now leads the world—that is to say, of 
the aircraft, tanks, gases, guns, and all the other rapidly 
developing paraphernalia of scientific destruction ; and 
for the limitation, in addition to that of capital ships 
agreed to at Washington, of every class of naval unit, 
even perhaps including what the British Admiralty have 
always hoped for, the total abolition of the submarine. 
Such a programme might not be all that some pacifists 
now want, but it is far more than any responsible person 
has expected at any moment since the termination of the 
war. It would arrest the dangerous competition in 
armaments which has already begun again; it would 
allay the suspicions which are even now creating the 
seeds of new conflict; it would make not only possible 
but easy further great reductions, as time rendered 
obsolete the armaments of to-day; it would save great 
sums which, here and in every European country, could 
be given to social reform. 

M. Herriot, in fact, means business. Like M. Poin- 
caré before him, he knows what he wants. But what he 
wants is not the security of France by the predominance 
of arms; it is the security of France by the abolition of 
military force as the controlling factor in international 
relations. And for the achievement of his purpose he 
has a plan. In that, let it be said, he leads the world, 
for no other Government has yet had the courage or the 
wit to produce one. His plan is the application, in new 
and more precise forms, of the principles of Articles 10, 
16, and 21 of the Covenant of the League; the creation 
of “a common and mutual treaty of assistance under 
the authority of the League,’’ in which not only the 
Allies but Germany shall participate. He has not yet 
explained in detail what he means by a common treaty 
of assistance, but he has said enough to show that he 
means at least to work on the basis of the Draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance prepared by the last Assembly. 
This, no doubt, is why he told Tue Nation in his recent 
interview that he hoped to settle the problem of security 
at Geneva in September next. It may well be that he 
is prepared for much amendment of the last Assembly’s 
plan ; and some amendment is no doubt required. There 
are clauses in it to which British radicals object—the 
“ automatic ’’ application of special agreements is one of 
them—which M. Herriot may well be disposed to change. 
But whatever amendment may be made, it is plain that 
M. Herriot hopes to work on the basis of the Draft 
Treaty, and that, having settled the problem of repara- 
tions in the meantime, he hopes to debate and to estab- 
lish his new system on the floor of the Assembly itself. 

It is easy in international affairs to lose perspective. 
But surely, if the above be true, it is difficult to imagine 
an opportunity of greater possibilities than this. If it 
be rightly used, the Fifth Assembly may be the turning 
point of modern history. And how it is used, whether 
it leads to the reconciliation of Germany and France, 
to disarmament, to the firm establishment of the author- 
ity of the League, or whether it ends in phrases, disillu- 
sion, and reaction, must depend, more than upon any 
other single factor, upon the attitude which the 
British Government adopt. Till now they have declared 
no policy on the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance. It 
is known that in the Labour Party, as in all the political 
parties, some people are for it and some against. There 


are opponents who believe it would divide the strength 
of the Empire by creating vague and indefinite commit- 
ments; there are others who believe it would fasten on 
us for ever the discredited system of military pact and 
counter-pact. To all of them M. Herriot’s new purpose 
must make a vital difference. He does not propose the 
hegemony of France; his plan is not a mere barter of 
battalions. It is, as he conceives it, no less a thing than 
a great forward step in the political development of 
international society. Is there a serious British poli- 
tician who will not think long and think again before 
he rejects this momentous offer? 

What is the prospect if it is rejected? Some settle- 
ment some day there must be. A settlement means the 
restoration of Germany ; and the restoration of Germany 
will leave the problem of the security of France 13 the 
storm-centre of the future. It is a European problem, 
for it concerns all Europe. If, frightened by phrases, 
we reject all forms of ‘‘ common and mutual assistance,’’ 
is there not the risk that the present Government or one 
of its successors may turn to the more dangerous 
expedients of the past? It was the European menace 
of the insecurity of France which led us almost unavoid- 
ably into the Entente. The very vagueness of the 
Entente may make it seem easier to revive it than to 
embark on some new and more ambitious plan. It may, 
in fact, be easier, but is it as safe? Would not its obliga- 
tions be as entangling and much more dangerous? Would 
it not create suspicion, fear, uncertainty, all the evils 
of pre-League days? Those who, from the pacifist stand- 
point, dislike the Treaty of Mutual Assistance must face 
the practical alternatives. 


P. J. Baker. 





ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

“ When I wrote recently on what is to me by far 
the most important and interesting thing in life— 
namely, religion, I was peremptorily ordered to leave 
religion to the divines. If I had written on politics I 
would not have been told to leave politics to professional 
politicians.’’—Sir Francis Younghusband. 

N the three hamlets I know best of all, the standard- 
bearers of progress, civilization, evolution, the 
higher life, better living, true religion—call it what 

you like—are unquestionably the head teachers at the 
schools. 

As these citizens (two women and one man) are the 
chiefs of Church schools, the Church may take the share 
of credit to which it is entitled. That share of credit is 
such as may be derived from the fact that the schools 
were built by adherents of the Church, and that the 
responsibility for the maintenance of the fabric of the 
schools rests on school managers who are members of the 
Church of England.* On the other hand, the whole cost 
of the salaries of the teaching staffs, of books and 
stationery, cleaning, firing, and lighting is discharged by 
the ratepayers. Further, the cost of the maintenance 
of the fabric does not ordinarily exceed a five-pound note 
or so a year (usually made up by contributions from non- 
Church residents like myself). Beyond this, the Church 
has the great advantage of choosing the teachers and of 
sending its clergymen into the schools and of imposing on 
the children the Church’s teaching.t As the Church is 

*The school managers consist of four foundation members who 

are Churchmen, and two members, appointed one by the Conntv 
Council and the other by the Parish Council (or Parish Meeting), who 
are often Churchmen. 


t+ There is, of course, the conscience clause permitting of the 
ey of bagees ee during religious instruction, but the existence 

e clause is unknown to most count le, an 
Z oe . ry people, and it is rara in 
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quite unable, in any hamlet with which I am acquainted, 
to meet-the expense of running its school—that is to say, 
that its school would be closed to-morrow were the 
grants from public funds to be withdrawn—some people 
will think that the Church has a greater advantage than 
in the public interest it should be allowed to retain. 
(‘‘ Twenty-eight per cent. of the children in elementary 
schools are in Church of England schools,’ the Arch- 
bishop of Wales stated on June 20th, ‘‘ but not more 
than one-half of the children in Church schools are the 
children of Church parents.’’) One of the objections to 
the present system is that, as Church people are usually 
alone eligible to be school managers, these managers do 
not necessarily include the residents in a rural parish 
who are most keenly interested in education. 

The reason why the moral leadership of the three 
hamlets of which I am writing has passed from the 
parsons to the school teachers is plain. The teachers 
had an effectual calling to their work. They are teachers 
because they have qualifications for teaching, because 
they delight in teaching, and because they dutifully, 
joyfully make the sacrifices of physical strength and 
comfort and of a broken spirit that the true teacher must 
so often make. Further, they are fond of, they love 
their children, they yearn over them, they earnestly 
desire their good, they speak to them of things beyond 
schoolbooks, they have faith in them, they are their 
champions during and after their school life; their 
scholars are their whole thought. 

The witness of these teachers’ success is, first, the 
regard which the children show them. In the second 
place, there is the large measure of the hamlet’s con- 
fidence which the teachers hold. They hold this con- 
fidence because they teach what is believed to be abso- 
lutely true, and because they habitually do the work they 
have engaged to do and a bit over. 

The two schoolmistresses and the schoolmaster of 
whom I write have had neither as good a technical 
education nor all the opportunities of education in a 
wider sense that they ought to have had. But they have 
done their best with their talents and with the machinery 
of education they have to direct. They work and live 
up to their lights. They make continual efforts after 
self-improvement. They have a devotion to their calling, 
industry, character, disinterestedness, goodness. Out- 
side school hours they are foremost in lending a hand in 
any ameliorative effort the hamlet is making. 

Some parsons and their apologists, in extenuation of 
the shortcomings of the rural clergy, plead the isolation 
of the country clerical life. Think of the social isolation 
of these school teachers, of the weight of indifference with 
which they struggle. Until a lead was given by a local 
resident, neither of the two schoolmistresses had ever 
been to tea at a school manager’s. One of them had 
never been to tea at the vicarage. Neither of them has 
ever had the parsonic broad brim lifted to her. How 
can it be hoped that a parson who does not think the 
schoolmistress worthy of the courtesy that a man ordi- 
narily shows a woman, and does not value her confiden-es 
at his fireside will be able to reach the hearts of labourers? 
That the three head teachers I have in mind, superior 
in general information and moral leadership to their par- 
sons and school managers, have resources in their reading 
and interests which weigh against social privation cannot 
blind us to the unconscious heroism of their lives and to 
what their hamlets owe them. 

Their good work in and out of their schools shows 
that men and women of intelligence, character, and 
goodness are available for the service of the rural dis- 
tricts. If incomes not dissimilar from those paid to 


teachers, and opportunities greater than are open to 
them, fail to attract to the Church a sufficiency of men 
of intelligence, character, and goodness; if the Church 
can obtain good school teachers for the very parishes in 
which it is unhappily represented by its parsons, there 
can be one explanation only. It is that there is some- 
thing in the formularies, teaching, and pretensions of 
the Church which hinders suitable men from taking its 
spiritual yoke upon them. 

In many of our villages the Church, which was in 
the field long before the School, has been distanced by 
the School. This fact has not sunk into the minds of the 
English clergy. It is a sad thing to have to set down in 
print the record of parsonic shortcoming which, after 
long consideration, I have felt it a duty to make. It is 
a sadder thing to see the way in which the record is 
received. Not one out of the dozen or more clerical 
critics of these articles expresses contrition for what has 
gone so badly wrong with the Church in a large part of 
rural England. There is only, in the letters which have 
reached me, professional resentment, insensitiveness to 
the gravity of the specified offences, a readiness to mini- 
mize them and hide them, an arrogant cry of “‘ free 
thinker,’’ and “‘ dissenter,’’ a pitiful invitation to con- 
troversy—give your name and address, and the like— 
controversy that Churches die of, that no one who 
is facing reality has belief in or time for. A 
plain statement has been made that thousands of 
men and women outside rectories and vicarages 
know to be perfectly true. My correspondents do not 
sadly admit it to be true. They call it persecution, abuse 
and malignancy, the words Churches have always used as 
soon as they were criticized. Do such clericals as I have 
pictured exist, or do they not exist? If they exist, and 
every impartial student of the countryside knows that 
they exist, what conceivable gain could come from 
pillorying the poor fellows, as some clerical correspon- 
dents request, by naming their neighbourhoods? It is 
not the imperfect parsons, but the system which made 
them which is at fault. Attention had to be drawn to 
them because they are public servants. (They call them- 
selves servants of God.) Whole parishes are in their care 
or under their influence. If, in the things that matter 
most, the countryside is to have its just opportunity ‘‘ in 
health long to live,’’ it is necessary to speak with plain- 
ness of these blind mouths. 

There is no need to record the fact that there are 
also worthy rural parsons. Readers who do not know 
of them will assume their existence. It is common sense 
that if the Church did not number among its repre- 
sentatives many conscientious, spiritually minded, and 
socially minded men, the Church would be quite dead. 

Nor is it necessary to say that the offending parsons 
are not the only people in the villages who fail to do 
their duty. How many of us are doing our full duty? 
How many of us realize what our duty is? 

What is wrong with the Church is that the parson 
is so often attempting to maintain a position which in 
our day is beyond an ordinary man’s power. He is to hold 
for life a post for which he may become unfit. In public 
he is to speak, but he is not to be contradicted. In his 
home he reads only the writing of those who never 
give him a thought or are careful not to offend him. 
At a time when few look to him any longer as the seat 
of authority or as a fountain of particular merit, he 
is perched on the social structure in a fashion that is 
a hindrance at once to self-knowledge and to the mani- 
festation of that love and neighbourliness which are 
the basis of all effective ministration. Inside his church 
he keeps on reading and repeating to a congregation, 
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whose mind is far away, history and doctrines on 
evidence that he would not credit in engaging a cook or 
buying a pony. At a public meeting, at which he is 
liable to be questioned, his tongue is noticeably more 
guarded. 

It is not more money nor education in the ordinary 
sense that the rural parson so often lacks. A man may 
be brotherly, neighbourly, an inspiring influence on a 
community’s life, and believe that the sun goes round 
the earth. Many country parsons lack books and the 
habit of reading, but the things that are chiefly 
necessary to clerical salvation are in the New Testament. 
And there is nothing in the New Testament’s concep- 
tion of a preacher of the Gospel that calls for his being 
better paid than head teachers.* A curate of limited 
information, but of enough manful intelligence to boggle 
at the Thirty-nine Articles, once, during a period of 
spiritual perplexity, stayed with me, and because his 
means were narrow, served pluckily as a gardener. I 
never knew him read a book through, but he was as good 
a Christian as he could be, and content to be poor, and 
the shrewdest and most shrewish old women of the 
parish felt his love as he prayed with them, and were 
persuaded that the Christian life was a reasonable thing. 
After tentmaking, week in and week out, Paul “‘ every 
Sabbath persuaded the Jews and the —, “ 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


pects of the Conference on the 16th, and the 

course of events to which that Conference is the 
introduction. It would be unwise to put expectation too 
high, but the reply of Germany, the agreement of the 
United States to be represented, together with the change 
of atmosphere in France, give reason for high confidence. 
There is no doubt that there is a closer approximation 
to a common popular sentiment in England, France, and 
Germany than has been the case since the war ended. 
The storm cone is no longer hoisted over Europe, and 
an anti-cyclone is visibly moving across the political sky. 
In France, as a close observer from that country 
remarked to me yesterday, ‘‘ the people want two 
things. They want peace and they want money. They 
have found that the Ruhr policy means neither, and, 
whether Herriot survives or not, the revival of Poin- 
varism is out of the question. Facts have killed it.’’ 
The economic wheels within the political wheels are 
making for peace, and if the dominating question of 
security can be settled by a triple understanding under 
the sanctions of the League of Nations the path towards 
the establishment of a new Europe will be cleared. 

* * * 


Pr rete speculation is concerned with the pros- 


The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the annual dinner of the Cobden Club more than justified 
the remark of the Chairman, Sir Hugh Bell, who, in 
proposing his health, said that Liberals would never 
wish to see so stalwart a Free Trader as Mr. Philip 
Snowden removed from the position he occupies to-day. 
The Chancellor was unsparing in his denunciation of the 





*There are clergymen whose salaries are smaller than those of 
some head teachers, although their education has cost more than the 
teachers’ education. The question is not, however, one of education so 
called, but of efficiency; and many of the most inefficient of the rural 
clergy are university men. There are, of course, inefficient teachers 
as well as inefficient parsons, but no one pretends that the proportion 
of inefficient teachers is as — as that of inefficient parsons. One 
reason is that the teachers are kept up to the mark by effective super- 
be The Archdiaconal supervision of the rural clergy is largely 

ce. 








“* hypocrisy ’’ of those who sought to use the proper 
concern for the unity of the British Commonwealth as a 
mask for promoting the selfish interests of Protection, 
and he declared roundly, hoping that his remarks would 
not be misunderstood by his own political colleagues, 
that the structure of the British system and the cement 
that held it together had been the work not of those 
of the Conservative faith, but of those who had laboured 
in the liberal and enlightened spirit of Richard Cobden. 
His references to the lobbying of a single interest in 
connection with the abolition of the McKenna duties as 
an object-lesson in the ‘‘ hell ”’ of corruption which Pro- 
tection would make of the political life of the country 
were almost passionate in their note of warning. It is 
twenty-four years since I saw Philip Snowden limp into 
the political arena at the Khaki election of 1900, and 
I think it is time to say of him that no man in public 
life has preserved a certain attitude to affairs and a cer- 
tain loyalty to fundamental principles more unfalteringly 
than he has done. 
* * * 


By the way, the Cobden Club has widened its horizon 
with the experiencé of the post-war world. Cobden was 
before everything else an international man, and, while 
insular Free Trade was a water-tight doctrine, he never 
ceased to dream of the universal application of his policy. 
The change which the war has wrought in the landscape 
of world society opens out wider possibilities which 
the Cobden Club, through its International Committee, 
aims to develop. There are remarkable evidences of the 
growth of Free Trade opinion in many of the European 
countries, and the Conferences which have been held at 
Amsterdam, Frankfurt, and Buda Pesth, together with 
the remarkable speech of Mr. Herriot at the recent 
Conference at Lyons, give promise of a powerful Conti- 
nental movement to which the Cobden Club should bring 
the inspiration of Free Trade in action. 


* * * 


It was one of Harcourt’s axioms that, while the 
Civil Service largely ran the country, Ministers were 
necessary in order to tell the bureaucracy what the public 
would not stand. If the Civil Service, he said, were left 
uncontrolled they would do their work extremely well, 
but at the end of a year the people would hang them at 
the lamp-posts. It is probable that the Civil Service are 
exercising more initiative under the present Government 
than they have ever done, and that they approach as 
nearly to governing the country as they can ever hope to 
do. The fact is not necessarily due to inferiority in the 
quality of Ministers, nor does it imply a justification of 
Mr. Churchill’s gibe that ‘‘ Labour cannot govern.”’’ It 
means that a party that has never had experience of office 
before is inevitably more dependent on the permanent 
staff than is the case with a party that has behind it a 
long Ministerial tradition. The Labour Party are not 
to be condemned, but to be commended, for realizing 
that in the ’prentice stage of government it is the part 
of wisdom to rely to the utmost upon the experience and 
capacity of the Civil Service. It is true, I think, to say 
that the officials have never been more satisfied with their 
Parliamentary chiefs than they are to-day, largely 
because they are so cautious and so generally ready to 
take expert advice. Even so formidable a missionary of 
social revolution as Mr. Sidney Webb is discovered in 
office to be the mildest mannered man that ever cut a 
throat. ‘‘ Yes,’ said one of the Board of Trade officials 
the other day, ‘‘ Mr. Sidney Webb is a most admirable 
Minister. He always sees the objections to doing any- 
thing before they can be pointed out to him.”’ 
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Zaghlul Pasha’s gesture on the subject of Egypt’s 
claim to the sovereignty of the Sudan was the retort to 
Lord Parmoor’s intimation that the Labour Government 
did not recognize that claim. It is an unfortunate fact 
for the Government that the irresponsible attitude of its 
supporters in the past had raised extravagant expecta- 
tions among the Egyptian Nationalists as to what would 
happen when they came into power. Mr. MacDonald 
has been sufficiently emphatic in disposing of those 
expectations, and if Zaghlul Pasha is wise he will address 
himself to making Egyptian independence something 
better than the failure it has been so far, and discounten- 
ance the artificial clamour for dominion over the Sudan 
—a clamour to which the Labour deputation that went 
out to Egypt a year or two ago gave disastrous encourage- 
ment. The Egyptians have no historic claim to the 
Sudan, their record there was one of almost unparalleled 
evil, it is notorious that the Egyptians themselves loathe 
the country and would not administer it if they could, 
and the Sudanese, whose voice in the matter should be 
supreme, and who realize how their country has been 
redeemed under British administration, would not have 
the plagues of Egypt back in their midst at any cost. 
The only locus standi Egypt has in the matter is the 
control of the head waters of the Nile, but if the diffi- 
eulties with Abyssinia are overcome—and in this matter 
good relations with France are all important—there are, 
I understand, illimitable resources for the requirements 
both of Egypt and the Sudan, and the interests of Egypt 
in the Nile can be safeguarded without the sacrifice of 
the Sudanese. The only internal difficulty in the Sudan 
itself is the cult of Mahdism, which is still a considerable 
factor. But that fanatical movement has no Egyptian 
affiliations, and it only becomes a serious menace when, 
as a generation ago, it is the focus of social miseries and 


discontents. 
* * * 


The victory of Walter Hagen in the competition at 
Hoylake for the blue ribbon of the golfing world must 
surely entitle him to a unique place in the history of the 
game. In three successive years he has won the trophy 
twice and been the runner-up on the third occasion. 
His failure to accomplish the ‘‘ hat-trick ’’—if that 
useful cricket phrase can be applied to golf—was due to 
a piece of sheer misfortune at Troon last year, an incident 
that was marked by a deplorable display of bad sports- 
manship by the crowd. At Hoylake full amends were 
made for that regrettable incident, Hagen’s superb dis- 
play of resolution in the last nine hours creating extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. He is as conspicuously the world’s 
greatest exponent of golf as Mile. Lenglen has, since 
1919, been the most unapproachable of women tennis 
players. In the matter of supremacy in the sporting 
world this country has of late years been singularly 
inconspicuous. We may claim to have been as prolific 
in the invention of sports as Asia has been in the inven- 
tion of religions, but now that other countries have got 
the seed they seem able to produce finer examples of the 
flower than we can. 

* * * 

Much the most illuminating book about Woodrow 
Wilson that I have read has. just come to me from 
America, It is by Mr. David Lawrence, who was at 
Princeton under Wilson, and who, as one of the most 
brilliant of the younger American journalists, was in 
close personal touch with his life and work both in the 
United States and in Europe. It is a generous, but dis- 
criminating study. One of the most revealing chapters 
is that dealing with Wilson’s broken friendships, which 
have added so much to the perplexity of his story. The 
breach with Colonel House is the most notable and 


unexplained of these episodes. The two men had lived 
in the closest and most devoted intimacy, and in the 
interval between the death of the President’s first wife 
and his second marriage they were almost inseparable ; 
but after the Paris Conference I believe it is true to say 
that they never met, and Mr. Lawrence states that ‘‘ at 
the funeral of Woodrow Wilson, Colonel House was not 
even invited to sit in mourning in the home where his 
chieftain lay dead.’’ He attributes the breach to the 
suspicion fostered by Press suggestions that at Paris 
Colonel House was supplanting his chief, and he relates 
an incident in which Mr. Wilson is represented as con- 
fronting the Colonel with 2 London newspaper in which 
his own activities at Paris were the subject of laudatory 
treatment, and asking him for an explanation. There 
was nothing to explain, but the implication cut Colonel 
House to the quick, and from the coolness that followed 
the separation between the two old friends rapidly 
developed. On the general question of his relations with 
his colleagues, Mr. Lawrence says: ‘‘ He never inten- 
tionally hurt his fellow man, though the stern paths of 
duty led him to part with so many who failed to grasp 
the impersonality of his battles.’’ 
* * * 

The contrast between the official austerity of Wilson 
and his love of fun in private is strongly emphasized 
by Mr. Lawrence. He delighted in part-singing and 
round games and the home manufacture of limericks, of 
which he wrote many. The Bishop of St. Albans, at the 
National Organization of Girls’ Clubs this week, quoted, 
not quite accurately, the best-known one about himself :— 

“For beauty I am not a star, 
There are others more famous by far, 
But my face—I don’t mind it, 
You see I’m behind it; 
It’s the fellow in front gets the jar.”’ 


A. G. G. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


HALCYON DAYS. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2ND. 


WISE and experienced Member of Parliament 
A once explained to me why alteration in the time 
of meeting (or rather of concluding the Session) 

was impossible. It was impossible because, if business 
were ever to be completed, the House of Commons had 
to be jammed up against some date at which, of neces- 
sity, loquacity must stop. Thus you could complete an 
autumn Session from October because the Members 
would not sit over Christmas. And you could continue 
in ordinary Session until August because (in the old 
illusion) Members were determined to be on the moors 
by August 12th or (in the newer realities) they had 
booked their rooms at Brighton or Blackpool for the 
beginning of the school ‘holidays. But if you opened in 
October with the idea of ending a Session in April (like 
a Scottish University) you would, in lack of a statutory 
date, meander on til August, and simply let yourself in 
for a Session as long as ever ; and if you put in a statutory 
date, you would, as in the American Congress, enable a 
handful of ‘‘ Filibusters’’ to hold up all business unless 
bought off. July has only just begun. Already Members 
are preparing to flit, and each Party is negotiating with 
the others, “‘ bluffing’ as far as ible as to what 
business will be pressed, because each is uncertain what 
remnant can be relied on to remain the longest, and all 
recognize in their followers a breaking strain. It is 
true that in the all-night sittings you may be invited to 
the delicate luxury of strawberries and cream at 4 p.m., 
the more robust consumption of bones and beer 
twelve hours later. It is true also that if the Committce 
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stage of the Finance Bill be sufficiently prolonged we 
may come to an amendment on the paper commencing 
with the sonorous opening: ‘‘ In the case of black beer 
of a specific gravity of one thousand two hundred degrees 
or upwards the rebate,’ &c. But most Members, like 
the dying Cromwell (and increasingly as the sun shines 
more fiercely), desire ‘‘ neither to eat nor drink ’’: they 
‘* desire to make what haste they can to be gone.”’ 

On Monday of last week the private members of 
the Labour Party exploded into indignation against the 
absorption of all the time by the Front Benches. On 
Thursday the experiment was tried of letting loose these 
back benches for a day out. The liberation was not only 
of time but of subject: for the Chairman was generous 
and indulgent, and on what was ostensibly a motion 
for the reduction of Mr. Tom Shaw’s salary (a motion in 
Supply which crops up about once a fortnight), Members 
discussed any subject which inflamed the written tablets 
of their minds. The proceedings were a little delayed 
by Mr. Shaw himself, who had prepared a withering 
attack on Sir Kingsley Wood, and refused to deliver it 
until his victim could be found. So while his friends 
scoured the building for the discovery of that cheerful 
gadfly, the Minister of Labour ‘‘ marked time ’”’ with 
miscellaneous matter. On the appearance of his enemy, 
however, the destruction was attempted. Mr. Shaw 
first bellowed five lines of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice’”’ 
with the force of a loud speaker into his astonished ears, 
and concluded his annihilation by frankly terming him 
a ‘‘ stuffed owl.’’ It is true that his friends inquired in 
tones of pain if such dreadful epithets were in order, and 
Sir Douglas Hogg subsequently in part equalized the 
score by (with the bright breeziness of the barrister) 
calling Mr. Shaw a “‘ peacock.’”’ But one felt that Mr. 
Shaw had got something off his chest which badly needed 
removal, and felt a better man for it, and was after- 
wards able to resume the attitude of warm, benignant 
irrelevance which is more consonant with his nature. 

Yet the whole experiment was not unsuccessful. 
The House had a real taste of good speaking from Mr. 
Maxton—delivered with distinction of movement and 
phrase, clearness of appeal, and that subtle difference 
between oratory and rhetoric which can be appreciated 
but cannot be defined. By carefully pruning his sen- 
tences of all cant and claptrap, he gained the sym- 
pathy of all parties, and sat down amid prolonged 
applause from every quarter of the House. Mr. George 
Lansbury himself—the leader in demanding more back- 
bench lucubrations—was also listened to with some 
respect and some admiration. Other efforts at invective or 
humour—mostly from the Labour Members who occupied 
the stage—were more distressing than convincing, and 
resulted rather in the slaying of reputations than the 
making of them. Strikes, industrial unrest, com- 
munism, its cause and cure, with prophecies of the future 
rising of the wage-slave, formed the cheery subjects of 
many hours of discussion ; during most of which time the 
‘* wage-slave,’’ with its wife and children, was either 
pushing through the precincts of Parliament escorted by 
perspiring Members, or expending with great satisfac- 
tion the wages of its slavery at Wembley in the heroic 
excursions of thirty-six hours without sleep which are 
now pouring up from the provincial towns. 

Later on at night, when the ‘“ unfortunate 
cowards ’’ who refused to respond to the appeal ‘‘ Eng- 
land arise,’’ were toiling back homeward, the emanci- 
pated Members were completing a fourteen-hour day 
in ineffectual wrangles over thé details of the London 
Traffic Bill. A small group of Liberals with an occa- 
sional detached Labour Member advanced a series of 
amendments and compelled the indifferent and irritated 
sleepers who littered the back benches like a first-aid 
ambulance station to tramp continually through the 
lobbies to prevent the ending or mending of a bill at once 
unlovely and unloved. Mr. Gosling disarmed criticism 
by reading his answers to every amendment in a meek 
voice, but Mr. Sidney Webb excited indignation when 
he attempted in an even meeker voice to reply to them 
spontaneously. The bill is an inheritance from the late 
Tory Government, futile, undemocratic, and with more 


than a suspicion of favouring the great traffic combine. 

But it has fortunately been confined to three years of 
recarious life and will probably do little substantial 

harm in that time. 

On the first consideration of the Finance Bill in 
Committee, a most pleasant example was furnished of 
what is termed ‘‘ Honesty in Politics.’’ In a House 
which rarely numbered fifty an amendment was pro- 
posed to exempt entertainments where the whole profits 
went to hospitals, charities, &c., in identical terms to 
one proposed to last. year’s Budget. Twelve months ago 
it had been moved and supported by the whole Labour 
Party, including Mr. Philip Snowden himself, with the 
assistance of such Liberals as were then in the House; 
but voted down by a solid Tory majority led by the 
present leader of the Opposition. On Monday Mr. 
Snowden fiercely and uncompromisingly resisted the 
amendment he had supported, and Mr. Baldwin led a 
horde of his faithful followers, collected from smoke- 
room, terrace, and tea-room, to support the Liberals 
(exasperatingly virtuous) in carrying the same amend- 
ment he had formerly spurned. Subsequently, on the 
Government defeat, he inquired in sepulchral accent as if 
the world had fallen to pieces (fortunately he has a 
sense of humour), what proposals the Government had 
to make in view of this unprecedented disaster, and 
moved that the debate be adjourned while they should 
assemble to consider their parlous state. The disaster 
consisted in liberating a few thousand pounds for chari- 
ties out of a Budget of eight hundred millions, and the 
unprecedented nature of it was created by both sides 
throwing over whatever principles animated their votes 
of a year before. Fortunately the House also has a 
sense of humour, and the solemn appeal was as solemnly 
rejected. 

One explanation of this remarkable volte face of 
Mr. Baldwin is that he had heard Lady Terrington 
passionately proclaim that she would divide in favour of 
the amendment if she had to divide alone, and that his 
natural chivalry impelled him to alleviate that solitary 
pilgrimage. The other, less romantic, but, I believe, 
more veracious, was that he had not the slightest 
idea what the amendment was about. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has accepted the amendment in 
substance; the House of Commons has obtained in the 
newspapers under the comfortable title ‘‘ Another 
Defeat of the Government ’’ a few paragraphs torn from 
the reports of Rodeo or the purchase of knighthoods, and 
“‘ the incident may be regarded as closed.”’ 

The Old Age Pensions Bill is being furtively 
pushed through Parliament like a child of which its 
authors are ashamed. It offered every opening to criti- 
cism from such logical minds as those of Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Benjamin Turner, but as it gives some aged 
people a little more money without seemingly increasing 
taxation, it evokes general approval. It violates all the 
pledges of the Government and its supporters, but the 
debate produced a useful argumént for the future from 
Mr. Willie Graham ; that a pledge should be accepted as 
fulfilled within the meaning of reasonable men when any 
progress, however small, is made which may lead to the 
ultimate fulfilment in some indefinite future of a very 
definite election promise. 


M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ROUMANIA AND BESSARABIA. 

Srr,—In this turmoil of haphazard opinions, propa- 
ganda, and official news, the Bessarabian question has fared 
very badly as far as the presentation of the problem is con- 
cerned, “T.’s” letter in THe Nation of June 14th, is a case 
in point. As the problem is an international one, may I be 
allowed to put the question from a Roumanian Radical’s 
point of view ? 

Prior to 1812 Bessarabia did not actually exist as such. 
It formed an integral part—both racially and politically—of 
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the province of Moldavia, one of the two Roumanian pro- 
vinces which united in 1859 and formed the modern Rou- 
manian State. In 1812, when both the provinces were under 
Turkish sovereignty, Russia snatched part of Moldavia 
which they subsequently baptized Bessarabia. After the 
Crimean War they were compelled to give back the southern 
portion of the province, but were prompt to take it back 
again in 1877. The Congress of Berlin confirmed this 
de novo annexation. The latest Tzarist statistics give the 
percentage of Moldavians at 54.6, but it would actually be 


-found to be about 70 per cent. When the Bessarabians 


voted the union with Roumania it was understood that the 
Roumanian Governments would respect the social and ad- 
ministrative measures which the local assembly voted in 
principle, and it was further understood that no reactionary 
legislation would be introduced. The whole trouble with 
respect to Bessarabia comes from the fact that the spirit of 
the union pact has not been respected, thus giving powerful 
arguments to Soviet Russia. The Roumanian Governments 
since 1918 have all been reactionary, with the single excep- 
tion of the Peasant and Transylvanian Parties’ short-lived 
Government of 1919, which the reactionary forces in the 
country led by Bratianu and the palace camarilla were quick 
to dismiss under the plea that it was a Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, when in reality it was Liberal, as the word is under- 
stood in this country. Thereafter they put into power the 
dummy Government of General Averescu which the reac- 
tionaries led from behind. Under Averescu and the present 
Bratianu Governments a period of reaction followed, coupled 
with the most arbitrary personal rule of the Bratianu family, 
who maintained and continue to maintain themselves in 
power through corruption and abuse of legality. The dis- 
satisfaction felt with this type of Government was greatest 
of all in Bessarabia, but however great it has been, and still 
is, none of the Bessarabian leaders have advocated secession 
as a means of solving the problem. They all feel that the 
reactionary elements have spent their force and that the 
Bratianu dynasty will very soon fall in- face of the sacred 
union of all the democratic and honest forces of the country 
into one single party recently amalgamated under the name 
of “‘ The National Peasant Party.” 

The foreign policy of Roumania since 1918 has been a 
mere reflection of her internal policy. It has used force and 
intimidation in international relationships, and it has bullied 
Russia all the way through, in spite of the fact that the 
country cannot afford it. In this way the Roumanian reac- 
tionary Governments have proved to be a danger not only 
to Roumania, but to European peace. The rights of Rou- 
mania to Bessarabia are undoubted, but it is also undoubted 
that a reactionary Government in power by wangled elec: 
tions does not represent the peaceful outlook of the Rou- 
manian peasantry, and has neither the moral authority nor 
the European prestige to treat such a delicate question.— 
Yours, &c., P. 


THE RODEO. 


S1r,—The fallacies of Mr. Mortimer’s romantic defence 
of animal-baiting in your last issue stick grotesquely out of 
his text. He begins by defending the Rodeo on the ground 
that the questionable part of the programme is no more 
reprehensible than eating salmon or grouse. But the 
“wild” steers of the Rodeo have not the luck to be shot out 
of hand for food. If you filed the teeth of a ferret and set 
it at a grouse before an audience for their amusement in wit- 
nessing the terror and struggles of the latter from the atten- 
tions of the former, one might allow the parallel. As Mr. 
Mortimer states it, it does not exist. 

And his “ untamable” horses and wild steers—oh! so 
wild—of the wild prairies! Why do the horses become calm 
when the performance is over and the strap or rope round 
the lower part of the belly is loosened? Why do the steers, 
who are in poor condition and used again and again, trot 
amiably to the exit and allow their flanks and noses to be 
stroked in the pen? But if Mr. Mortimer can find exquisite 
beauty in a bull-fight, there is obviously no holding him. 
T¥e is out of place in our age; what rapturous descriptions 


from his pen might not the patrons of the Roman arena 
have enjoyed! It seems he actually needs to have it pointed 
out to him that the goring of the horses is only an incident 
in the bull-fight: the object of the beautiful entertainment 
is the torture and goading of the bull. 

Mr. Mortimer says that the point of the steer-wrestling 
is the superior strength of the man’s wrist over the steer’s 
neck. It is nothing of the kind. The animal yields not to 
strength, but to pain, ingeniously inflicted against the 
muzzle of the terrified beast. Bleeding nostrils are a com- 
mon occurrence in this delightfully amusing spectacle. The 
fact is that Mr. Mortimer has set his glowing pen to describ- 
ing only part of the fun. The blaring of the maddened 
beasts above the din of the “music”; their broken and 
hanging horns ; their bleeding nostrils ; the plunging of the 
men’s spurs against the lean flanks ; the foaming mouths and 
lolling tongues ; the throwing and dragging about the arena 
by the rope (now stopped); the contortions expressing 
physical pain and mental terror—we miss the exhilarating 
and poetic account Mr. Mortimer might have given us of 
these. What an opportunity for a further pyrotechnic dis- 
play of his mythology! 

Indeed, I would suggest to our esthetes, starved of mate- 
rial, that the Rodeo is (in default of a migration to Spain) 
the very thing for them. The delight of seeing tame and 
bewildered cattle harried, terrified, persecuted, tortured, and 
overcome by man’s superior brutality, would surely be 
some compensation for a modern life so bare of arabesques. 
I do not blame the cowboy, but the literary man who throws 
over these degrading scenes the glamour of a false romance, 
he makes a fine figure!—Yours, &c., 

H. J. MassinewaM. 

London. 

June 29th, 1924. 

{If Mr. Massingham would read Mr. Mortimer’s article 
coolly and calmly again, he would see that Mr. Mortimer did 
not defend animal-baiting of any kind.—Ep., Tue Narron.] 


“PIRANDELLO AT CAMBRIDGE.” 

Srr,—No critic could object to such a gentle buffeting as 
I have received from Mr. Frank Birch for my observations on 
his very remarkable production of ‘Henry IV.” By this 
time he certainly knows the play far better than I do, 
though I had read it seven or eight times, and produced it in 
the mind’s eye before I learned with delight that Mr. Birch 
was going to produce it in sober earnest. I am greatly in, 
terested by his arguments, and would like to reply to him at 
even greater length, did I not know what the editor would 
say to such a proposition. As it is, I can only ask anyone in- 
terested to read the play with care and decide between us. 
Very likely agreement will be with Mr. Birch, but the reader 
will greatly benefit by close study of the play, and such was 
my chief object in writing the notice. May I also reply 
to two other charges which Mr. Birch, though in honeyed 
tones, brings against me? Hibs first criticism leaves me cold, 
because I do not think it is true. He suggests that I am 
only interested in the drama as literature and forget all 
about the technical side of production. To this I plead “not 
guilty.” Most of the modern plays I visit are not intended 
to be “ produced ” at all. But when the occasion has arisen 
I have nearly always devoted considerable space to the tech- 
nical side of the production. I did not do this with 
“Henry IV.’”’ merely because the play was over before my 
notice appeared, and my readers would not have been in a 
position to approve or disapprove my criticisms. But if I 
failed to convey my appreciation of the skill of Mr. Birch’s 
production, while, to a certain extent, dissenting from his 
interpretation, the fault was mine, and I make amends now. 

His second criticism goes home more. There is no doubt 
a danger of raising one’s standard to the level of the pro- 
ducer. Inevitably, where there is greater love there is 
greater criticism. If you expect nothing you will not be 
disappointed. I have frequently said I would rather go to 
Cambridge than anywhere, except, perhaps, Norwich, and I 
seize the occasion to say so again. Still, I shall bear in mind 
Mr. Birch’s reproof, and I thank him for making it.— 
Yours, &., 

Francis Brrrety. 
Chelsea, S.W, 
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GEORGE LEIGH MALLORY. 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 


ICTURESQUE and vivid lives are of more service 
Pp to their kind than lives of conventional eminence. 
The shadow of their loss is not localized; we 
feel it as a lessening of the light diffused over all our 
day. George Mallory had all the talents for a career 
of public usefulness; and he used them with a self- 
discipline, a wide humanity, and an obstinate diligence 
of mind that doubled their original value. A scholar 
of Winchester, and of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
an “oar’’ and a University prizeman, with a cultivated 
interest in art, music, and all phases of thought, he 
became a schoolmaster by conviction, notably success- 
ful in his History coaching and in stimulating young 
and older boys alike to an interest in literature, and to 
a love of healthy nature. The interruption of the war 
—during which he served with distinction in the 
Artillery—diverted his enthusiasm for education into 
wider channels. He worked out an original scheme for 
promoting international understanding by a develop- 
ment of geography teaching, in connection with the work 
of the League of Nations Union. The adventure of 
Mount Everest intervened; and he was not a little 
influenced in his decision to undertake it—a decision 
involving the sacrifice of his peculiarly happy home life 
—by the support which success in this grim field might 
lend to his crusade. After his second, and all but fatal, 
journey, his unselfish ambition was realized by his 
appointment to kindred work, of national importance, at 
Cambridge. Dr. Cranage has already written of the 
effect which his sympathetic enthusiasm, his powers both 
as organizer and lecturer, produced in those few short 
months. 

And yet all this strenuous intellectual element 
might have been eliminated without affecting Mallory’s 
vital importance to his generation and to future 
generations. His educational energy, his tenacious 
introspectiveness, that hunted to its source every interest 
but self-interest, every sensation untainted by self-indul- 
gence, never seemed to some of us more than a com- 
plement, or a commentary, often lagging far behind his 
essential value, the vivid and radiant personality, wholly 
original as it was wholly unconscious of its magnetésm. 
By contrast, it may have emphasized the personal 
charm: it could not intensify it. For, in temperament as 
in appearance, he was the magical and adventurous 
spirit of youth personified. Neither time nor his own 
disregard could age or alter the impression which the 
presence of his flame-like vitality produced. There are 
natures whose best expression is movement. Mallory 
could make no movement that was not in itself beautiful. 
Inevitably he was a mountaineer, since climbing is the 
supreme opportunity for perfect motion, as mountains 
are the highest inspiration of beautiful thought. From 


boyhood he belonged to mountains, as flame belongs to . 


fire. He lived their romance, their simplicity, their open 
power, their unchanging loveliness. As a mountaineer 
he was a genius. He belonged to no school, and can be 
judged by no other standards. He climbed, superbly, 
by nature; he learned only from his own experience. 
Original in his designs, he seemed unconscious of the 
impossible; original in his methods—in which a great 
and supple strength combined with a deer-like grace of 
harmonious movement to deceive the eye and defeat 
imitation—he often achieved it. Every new climb of 
Mallory’s had this note of originality: it was his own. 
As an illustration, many of his great Alpine and British 
climbs continue, contrary to practice, to be known by 








his name. His marvellous nerve, independence, and 
unique style set him apart, even in an age of great 
climbers. He was already a tradition, while it still 
seemed natural that he should lead, as an apparent con- 
temporary, the enterprise of a younger generation. A 
master of technical resource—three times the salvation 
of comrades on Everest—he was no less masterful—and 
impersonal—an interpreter of mountaineering as a 
spiritual force. Throughout the assaults on Everest 
he knew that the chances were against success: in his 
story of 1922 we have the clearest picture of the mental 
and physical strain incurred. And yet, he went three 
times, impelled by his sense of duty to the spirit of high 
adventure, the mainspring of life. In his last dispatch 
we can read his mind: the limits of experience were 
passed, reason might counsel retreat, but if the age-long 
fight of humanity with its unknown environment were to 
be carried this one step further, chivalry, with its fickle 
ally, chance, must take up the challenge. In that final 
magnificent venture of himself and his gallant younger 
companion against the unknown we are thrilled by the 
knightly purpose, by the evident joyousness of the 
attempt, as much as by the audacity and endurance. It 
is the burning spirit of chivalrous, youthful adventure, 
flaming at the close higher than the highest summit of 
the known world. However the end of that great con- 
test came, to those two alone with unimaginable height, 
space, and silence, that flame, we know, burned radiantly 
to the last. George Mallory—“ Sir Galahad ’’ always to 
his early friends—gave back to the hills their life of 
inspiration, content. The greatest mountain upon earth 
is the monument to his clean and selfless use of his rare 
manhood. While there are hearts to quicken still at 
tales of heroism, merciless Everest—terrible to us—will 
remain for them a mountain of beautiful remembrance. 





APPROACHING SICILY. 
By LOUIS GOLDING. 


HE gods and the railway-company directors dis- 
pose their junctions with a pretty sense of 
ironic values, and succeed in concentrating in 

them all that is most insufferable in the conditions they 
preside over. Bletchley for Oxford is the classic 
instance, but Steinach for Rothenburg runs it close. 
Battipaglia in Southern Italy for Calabria is even more 
intimidating, for it prolongs its drab hours between 
Greece and Greece—here the traveller is held up for 
wons of vacancy between his visits to the Hellenic 
temples of Pestum and Sicily. 

When, after incalculable ennui, I sprang into the 
south-bound train lately, it was with such fervour that 
the occupants deemed me either to be escaping from 
an uncongenial bride forced upon me by my harsh 
parents or to be hastening to attach myself to a con- 
genial maiden denied me by hers. I complicated the 
situation by sucking confetti—sugared almonds we call 
them—hoping thereby to banish the taste of Battipaglia 
veal cutlets. In Southern Italy the bride and bride- 
groom ceremonially present all their acquaintances 
with confetti for days before the happy event, and what 
I was doing, sucking them myself in such large quan- 
tities, could not be divined. Perhaps they had got a 
secret grip of me like’ opium or cocaine? Perhaps the 
very day before my wedding I realized how large a 
store of confetti still lay unravished, and had slunk 
out and stolen them? Throwing over my bride, my 
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friends, and my good name, clasping the insidious 
sweets to my breast, I had fled over the mountains to 
Battipaglia. Perhaps—but it occurred to me that 
nothing short of the one motive or the other, the uncon- 
genial bride or the congenial maiden, would ever bring 
me to Battipaglia again. 

There came a moment in the journey when I 
realized that confetti had lost their power to console me. 
Probably no stretch of railway in Europe passes under 
so many and such malodorous tunnels, and, when the 
train was not howling in the belly of one tunnel, it was 
screaming as it emerged from another or shrieking as 
it entered a third. My mind was occupied by a nice 
chemical consideration. These fumes that swirled 
beyond the sealed windows and clawed at them or slid 
down streaming, though they looked so virulent, could 
they, in fact, taste so virulent as the fumes that occupied 
the carriage? I put my hand behind me and below. 
Since when had the Italian State Companies decided 
upon a scheme of upholstery in cast-iron for their third- 
class carriages? 

It was an hour or so after midnight at a place 
called Belvedere Marittimo that I secured a corner-seat. 
Belvedere Marittimo! It seemed to me the most con- 
summate irony the company had yet achieved. I burst 
into a peal of hollow laughter. Some invisible creature 
in the corner opposite me ghostlily echoed me. I shud- 
dered. 

An old woman had got into the train a station or 
two beyond Agropoli. She had never made a railway 
journey in her life before, but her youngest son lay 
dying in Catania, and she was not to be withheld 
from the great adventure. At the first tunnel we 
entered she crumbled completely, and put her hands 
over her head as if to protect it from the collapsing 
mountain. ‘‘ Maria Vergine!’’ she cried, and made 
the sign of the cross, then fumbled with her rosary. 
She fell into a fitful doze, and whenever she awoke, 
the tunnel was a new experience for her. She learned 
nothing from her previous immunities. “ Maria Ver- 
gine! ’’ again and again came her breath gustily. 

The man opposite me snored. Not in the most 
pandemonic of tunnels did not his snore prevail, plangent 
and serene. Then his snoring ceased, and he began 
talking in his sleep. So many boxes of biscuits, was his 
refrain, so many boxes of dried fruit. So many sacks of 
rice, so many sacks of lentils. There was something 
hieratic in his enunciation of these things—rice, lentils, 
biscuits. Then there was a little gurgle in his throat, 
and the disposition of his involuntary faculties was re- 
arranged. He abandoned his biscuits. Clear across the 
tunnels his effortless snore prevailed. 

Then I took to reciting ‘‘ The Raven,’’ but I could 
not sleep. And then I declaimed ‘‘ The Garden of 
Proserpine,” but that made me the more wakeful. I 
fooled about with the sheep and the gap in the hedge, and 
cursed them in my folly. And then I remembered 
‘“* Middlemarch.”’ 

An astounding blue of sea and sky surged against my 
sight when I awoke. I rubbed my eyes incredulously 
and the train bolted into a tunnel. ‘“‘ I am still asleep,”’ 
I assured myself, ‘‘ in the bosom of George Eliot.”” But 
the astounding blue recurred. ‘“‘ It’s true! ’’ I cried, 
‘* but impossible! ”’ 

The blue of sea and sky became truer and more 
impossible as the day advanced. Had I realized at the 
moment of waking (which was but half-an-hour or an 
hour after dawn) that the blue I gazed on incredulously 
was but a mist compared with the barely tolerable inten- 
sity of the noonday blue which flickered over Sicily and 


burned between Scylla and Charybdis, I might in fear of 
so much beauty hhave headed for Battipaglia ‘again. Or 
perhaps anywhere but Battipaglia. 

When at length the mountains of Sicily hove into 
sight, I hardly dared look at them. My voice was husky 
as I turned rigidly away to salute the gentleman of the 
lentils. He yawned as a dog yawns, with a complete 
relapse of the lower jaw and the tongue suspended over 
the chin. Slowly his lower jaw sought the other again, 
while his eyes regarded me at their leisure. Then he said, 
“ Buon’ Giorno!”’ and took a number of papers out 
of his pockets and industriously totted up liras and kilos. 

Perhaps he had got into the wrong train? He could 
not be aware that over the water soared the grand moun- 
tains of Sicily, clear of outline as statues and purple as 
wine? He had got the wrong connection surely at Batti- 
paglia, having intended to do the Birmingham circuit 
before making a clean sweep of Cardiff. 

The words were trembling upon my lips: “Sir, I 
hate to interrupt your accounts, but it has occurred to 
me that perhaps . . . I wonder, sir, if you have not 
taken the wrong turning? I beg your pardon? Precisely. 
Yes, yes, most annoying. Anything can happen at 
Battipaglia. The Birmingham express leaves at two- 
thirty, unfortunately. That means eight hours wait in 
that insufferable station. I say, I am sorry. You see, 
in a country like Sicily, equally divided between goat- 
herds and brigands, the first will not buy your goods, and 
the second will not pay for them. An awkward dilemma. 
And Etna, after all—I have not yet seen it; I suppose 
in a few moments it will loom up beyond the bend of the 
coast—Etna, after all, I say is adull mountain. Do you 
know Muswell Hill? And those Greek temples and 
Roman theatres, their beauties are exaggerated. Why, 
they haven’t even finished building them. Interrupted 
by the war, I understand.”’ 

And then the gentleman opposite me replied (though 
he neither moved his lips nor lifted his eyes from his 
calculations): ‘‘ Young man, I’ve met your sort before. 
Think yourself smart, don’t you? A fine time you’d 
think you were having if you got nothing more to eat 
than fennel and goat’s-meat all the time you were in 
Sicily. Here we take all the trouble of coming down from 
a Christian city like Milan to a swine’s country like this 
to provide you with an occasional civilized méal, and this 
cheap sarcasm is all we get for our pains. You don’t even 
know which side your own bread’s buttered. You think 
you’ ve got a sense of romance, do you? Cheapjack stuff ! 
Where’s your sense of historical perspective, worth 
twenty Theocritus’s? Don’t you see that I’m the Greek 
trader out of Messene in the Peloponnese visiting the 
city of my kinsman, Anaxilas, bringing with me, at his 
request, a few little home comforts to make the bar- 
barous place a little more endurable; or a banker from 
Corinth, to see how the younger folk manage these things 
in the new colony of theirs at Syracuse? Or a bearded 
merchant from Phoenicia, with bales of silk and parcels 
of cinnamon? Historical perspective’’—he was 
repeating in an acid voice. But I was aware of a 
presence beyond the window. It was Etna, overtopping 
Sicily, Etna, filling the heavens, a vast, pale, inverted 
lily. 

** You’re a fool! ’’ I cried brusquely. ‘‘ You were 
posing as stupidly as I! Here’s Etna, man! For heaven’s 
sake lift your eyes a moment, then drop them humbly 
again. Kneel, man, kneel! ”’ 

But he didn’t. He went on totting up his liras and 
kilos as before. I sprang from the train at Villa San 
Giovanni, and did obeisances. Indifferently, sombrely, 
over the burning waters, the plume of Etna soared into 


burning sky. 
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MUSIC 


TOWARDS A NEW OPERA. 
ONDON has been listening with delight to vere 
ow 





and Strauss; but that only shows, as usual, 

far London is behind the times. In Germany, 
Wagner and Strauss have been relegated to the classical 
shelf. As classics they may be respected by such as are 
inclined to be respectful—and respect for the classics is 
a common vice in Germany—but they are not supposed 
to have any influence on the music of to-day. The music 
of to-day, indeed, is trying its hardest, however 
strenuous an effort it may require, to forget that they 
ever existed. The catchwords of current German criti- 
cism are problematisch and ddmonisch. Like all catch- 
words, they are impossible to translate, for catchwords 
are invented to signify something which cannot be 
exactly explained, because if it were to be explained 
clearly it would lose its esoteric value. One cannot read 
a single article in a German paper without coming across 
the word ddmonisch. It is the last survival of the old 
romantic ideal. Romanticism is supposed to be dead as 
a doornail, but since we cannot do without our Lord 
Byron, we have to justify our devotion by finding a new 
epithet for him. Wagner, of course, may have been 
damonisch in his day, but the word did not happen to 
be on every well-read German’s tongue; and so for the 
moment Wagner is in eclipse. He is no longer 
problematisch ; and to call a person ein total unprob- 
lematischer Mensch is as deadly an insult as to tell an 
author that his book is subjektiv. As for poor old 
Strauss, he is too hopelessly domestic ; we have just cele- 
brated his sixtieth birthday, and to judge from his 
appearance when conducting the festivals held in his 
honour, he seemed to be even more bored with the whole 
affair than his audiences were. ms 

Germany wants new sources of inspiration in opera. 
This is a matter for thought rather than for intuition ; 
German musicians, unlike English ones, are actually 
conscious that there are problems to be solved in music. 
And as there are at least two directions in which one 
may turn for the solution of a problem, Germany is 
considering the rival merits, as guides towards the 
unknown, of Handel and the Fox-trot. They have both 
been discovered to be demonic, and possibly problematio 
as well; at any rate they can be made SO. Some day, 
perhaps, a German Percy Grainger will arise and com- 
bine the two. 

The psychological problem is to get away from 
romance; the technical problem is to get away from the 
leitmotiv and the whole Wagnerian system of construc- 
tion based thereon, a system derived originally from the 
‘« development sections ’’ of Beethoven. In fact the 
modern German composer wants to go back in some sort 
of way to the old-fashioned opera which Wagner thought 
he had destroyed for ever, and from which even classical- 
minded Mozart sometimes tried to escape. The first 
signs of this movement were to be noticed in Busoni’s 
little opera ‘‘ Arlecchino,’’ first produced in 1918 at 
Zurich. More recently the influence of Stravinsky has 
begun to be felt in Germany, and it was an interesting 
sign of the times that the programme of the festival held 
at Frankfurt during Whitsun week contained four stage 
works illustrating the different aspects of this new 
problem—Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Histoire d’un  Soldat,’’ 
Hindemith’s ‘‘ Der Damon,’’ Krenek’s ‘‘ Der Sprung 
iiber den Schatten,’’ and Purcell’s ‘‘ Dido and AEneas.’’ 

In Stravinsky’s work the’story is told partly by a 
reader who sits at the side of the stage, and partly by 
actors on a little stage within the stage. The incidental 
music consists of a number of small pieces scored for a 
chamber orchestra, which on this occasion sat on the 
stage itself in full view of the audience. Hindemith’s 
work is a pantomime ballet in which a demon makes 
violent advances to two young ladies, and, after exciting 
their mutual jealousy to such an extent that they have 
a stand-up fight on the stage, throws them away and 
retires to his original state of sulky solitude. About the 
demonic intention of the entertainment there can be no 
uncertainty. The technical interest of it lies in the fact 








that it is all built up of small separate numbers. The 
other new work is a comic opera in three acts, the 
libretto of which has been written by the composer him- 
self. It is a fantastic and complicated story of a modern 
German princeling who makes love to his wife’s maid 
while his wife is pursued by an absurd young poet and a 
spiritualist charlatan. The costumes were of to-day, the 
scenery of the future. The music was vivacious and ener- 
getic. If the opera could be reduced to one act and the 
various episodes considerably shortened, it might make 
quite an amusing cabaret show. In the Frankfurt opera- 
house it seemed rather strange, and many people were 
extremely shocked at its audacities; that, no doubt, 
was what the author-composer intended. Both Krenek 
and Hindemith are ardent devotees of jazz music. They 
are both of them young and full of high spirits; their 
exuberance is, indeed, one of their most attractive quali- 
ties. But the German mind seems to jazz with difficulty ; 
Stravinsky’s brilliant and rapid facility made both of 
them seem very laborious and clumsy by comparison. 
Strauss is not quite so dead as he is supposed to be. 

The performance of Purcell’s ‘‘ Dido and Aineas ”’ 
was in some ways a disappointment, for it was found 
impossible to put it on the stage. Yet even in concert 
form it made a singular impression on the audience. 
It was an unknown work, and indeed it confronted Ger- 
man musicians with a new and unknown style. But they 
received it with acclamation, and those who were 
interested in this modern problem of opera saw in a flash 
that the solution which they were trying to find in the 
operas of Handel had been achieved before him by this 
unknown Englishman. Here, they recognized, was the 
most intense dramatic passion expressed by the simplest 
means, and in formal sections of surprisingly small scale. 
It looks as if there was a future for Purcell in Germany, 
and if he becomes popular there, his influence may have 
very interesting results. Indeed, if ‘‘ Dido and Aineas ”’ 
becomes part of the standard German operatic repertory, 
it might even occur to some English operatic manager 
of more than usual enterprise to put it on the stage in 
Purcell’s own country. 

Here there is no opera problem except the eternal 
one of how to make opera pay its expenses. Asthetic 
problems do not trouble our operatic managers. Yet 
there is an operatic problem for us, and a few of our 
composers seem to be interested in it. It ought to be 
much easier for English composers to solve than for the 
Germans, just because we have never had the chance of 
becoming so surfeited with Wagner and Strauss. ‘‘ The 
Perfect Fool ’’ was a work of to-day in that it was 
satirical and anti-romantic, as well as being planned in 
a series of detached numbers. It is not the opera to head 
a new movement, for it is too much dependent on the 
movements of the past; but there are ideas in it from 
which other composers may derive valuable suggestions. 
And it seems as if just at this moment English composers 
might even give the outside world a lead in opera, if 
they would condescend to pay a little more attention to 
it as a problem. What the world wants at this moment 
is comic opera, especially of a satirical type; and that is 
a vein in which the English temperament naturally 
excels, when it has the courage to let itself go. It might 
let itself go to-day, for we are all anxious to break away 
from Victorian discretion. For the Victorian age 
Sullivan was exactly appropriate. Now that he has 
become definitely a classic we can see that our day wants 
something terser and more biting; we look back will- 
ingly, as our Victorian parents did not, to the “ Beggar’s 
Opera,’’ to Fielding, and to Hogarth. The light opera 
problem is one of the most pressing problems of modern 
English music, and if we can solve it now, as our 
ancestors did in the days of Gay, we may again affect the 
whole course of operatic history. Something less crude 
and unsophisticated than the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera ’’ was 
musically, something concise, vivid, and of our own time, 
laying sentimentality flat with the light smack of Harle- 
quin’s wooden sword—if we could find the poet and the 
musician to give us something of this kind with real 
musical invention and a keen sense of style, the new 
genre would have been created. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 
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THE DRAMA 
“THE PLEASURE GARDEN.” 


Stage Society: ‘‘The Pleasure Garden.” 
By Beatrice Mayor. 


4“ é PLEASURE GARDEN ”’ is an outrage. It 





breaks every conceivable dramatic canon. 

There is apparently little or no construction, 
development, or plot; the characters own a highly 
suspicious birth, by Toller out of Chekhov; they are 
mere symbols, almost “ expressions,’ hardly individual 
human beings at all. They wander aimlessly about the 
pleasure garden, talking, quarrelling, or silently weep- 
ing, through a sultry afternoon, and go away for no 
better reason than the fact that it is 10.45 p.m. and the 
Sunday tubes are stopping. And yet “The Pleasure 
Garden ”’ is delightful the whole way through, without 
a moment’s interval. Again and again, it seems impos- 
sible that Mrs. Mayor can give another twist to her 
marionettes, and then she does it triumphantly. What 
a charming thing in literature is the touch of an intel- 
ligent and sensitive woman, and how rarely do the mass 
of women writers allow us to enjoy this particular 
sensation ! 

Perhaps I feel unduly enthusiastic about “The 
Pleasure Garden,’’ because every feature was present in 
the Stage Society’s performance which could make for 
happiness. Almost all my favourite actors and actresses 
appeared in the long cast; there was not a single part 
that was badly played; Mr. Alan Wade produced it 
excellently, keeping up a style of acting that was never 
quite realistic but which kept to the same degree of 
limited formalizing. Mr. Duncan Grant’s setting of 
“The Pleasure Garden’’ was a perpetual comfort to 
the eye. His delightful bowers shut in the perplexed 
puppets of Mrs. Mayor’s little universe, and tied them 
up into a connected whole. A bad setting would have 
wrecked the play. I do not say that Mr. Grant made 
it, but he indubitably added enormously to its delight. 
This is as it should be. The fact that “ The Pleasure 
Garden ”’ so lends itself to good production shows that 
Mrs. Mayor writes with a theatrical sense and sees her 
plays and writes them from without as well as from 
within. 

Mrs. Mayor’s views on life are so exactly my own 
that perhaps her play made a personal appeal to me 
which should be discounted. ‘The Pleasure Garden ”’ 
can be compared to the “ Insect Play.’’ The technique 
of the two plays have many points in common—the 
tramp of the “‘ Insect Play ’’ becomes the disillusioned 
young scientist of ‘“‘The Pleasure Garden.’’ The view 
of life is the same: that we all search for we know not 
what; that every moment’s happiness will be turned the 
next minute into misery; that we kill ourselves by the 
effort of living. But “The Pleasure Garden’”’ is far 
more intelligent than the “ Insect Play.’? There is much 
less fuss about it, and Mrs. Mayor produces a more 
universal effect by simpler methods. The types she has 
chosen are very cunning. The engaged couple, the 
married couple, the prostitute, the poet and his 
family, the rich woman, the friendless “lady com- 
panion,’’ &.; by very deft but gentle touches Mrs. 
Mayor suggests the Universe. Her play is a triumph of 
the intelligence, a quality that is now considered dis- 
reputable in many circles. She creates her effects by 
the avoidance of bétises. We are comfortable with her, 
because we are certain that the next moment we shall 
not be exasperated by her being silly. 

The weakness of her play is certainly the feeling it 
leaves on the spectator afterwards that it was a tour de 
force; that the whole affair was un peu juste; that 
there was not quite enough material. For the moment 
it was agreeable to see Mrs. Mayor skating over the thin 
ice. One was certain that at the next moment she must 
fall through, and it was such fun that she did not. Still, 
she must learn to be a little less economical, to put jam 
as well as butter on to the bread. The success of “ The 
Pleasure Garden’’ was the success of an almost too 
perfect housekeeper. We did not go away hungry, but 


we could not help observing as we left the table that the 
last macaroon had been finished. The great writers are 
not like this. It does not seem to matter what they 
bring out of their cupboard, as there is such an immense 
amount of food inside. But we live in an age of intel- 
lectual food tickets, and the pleasure of a good meal 
consists in making a little go a long way. é' 
But Mrs. Mayor probably has all her reserves in 
the background, if only she would let us know it, and I 
hope that next time she will be a trifle more generous. 
I cannot help thinking that ‘‘ The Pleasure Garden ”’ 
would have been a better play if there had been more 
plot, more development of character and dramatic situa- 
tion. It triumphs despite, not because of, the absence 
of these qualities. But it will be really lamentable if 
“The Pleasure Garden’’ is not seen in London for a 
good run. So much intelligence, wit, and intellectual 
control is all too rare on the London stage. Can it not 
be put on with the same setting and the same company? 
I do not wish to make too much of the individual acting 
when the general unity was so remarkable. From the 
magnificent style of Miss Athene Seyler to the Factory 
Girl of Miss Elsa Lanchester, the performance was all 
in one key, but I should like to say a word for the girl 
of Miss Ray Litvin, not because she was better than the 
others, but because this is one of the first opportunities 
playgoers have enjoyed of appreciating her delicate art. 
The Stage Society are happy in their new dramatist, 
and Mrs. Mayor in her producer, her scene painter, and 
her actors. “The Pleasure Garden ’’ was received with 
great enthusiasm, and all concerned were loudly 


applauded. Francis BrrreE.u. 





EVENTS OF THE COMING WEEK 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 5th. Exhibition of the Art of Paul 
Gauguin a the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 
Sunday, July 6th. “ A Comedy of Good and Evil,’’ 300 
Club, at the Regent. 
“As You Like It,’’ Fellowship Players, at the 
Regent. 
Monday, July 7th. Mr. Harold Nicolson, English 
Association Lecture, on “ Byron,’’ at Central Hall, 
Westminster, at 5.30. 


“ Wanderer of the Wasteland,’’ American film, at 
the London Pavilion. 





POETRY 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The stacks, like blunt impassive temples, rise 
Across flat fields against the autumnal skies. 
The hairy-hoovéd horses plough the land, 
Or, as in prayer and meditation, stand 
Upholding square, primeval, dung-stained carts 
With a monotonous patience in their hearts. 
Nothing is changed. The farmer’s gig goes by 
Against the horizon. Surely, the same sky 
So vast, and yet familiar, gray and mild, 
And streaked with light like music, I, a child, 
Lifted my face from leaf-edged lanes, to see, 
Late-coming home, for bread-and-butter tea. 
Frances CorNFORD. 


EMPEDOCLES. 
I heard a thrush sing in the flowering may, 
All in the morning cool, 
Whilst Joan and Jack ran to the river to play 
And found a silvery salmon in a pool. 
Now all these five fair things, I wished them joy— 
Kindred and close to me: 
“For I have been ere now, a girl and a boy, 
A bush, a bird, and a dumb fish in the sea.’’ 


Frances CornForD. 
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THE CLASSICS. 


master told me that in his school, which, techni- 

cally, at any rate, is a ‘‘ Public School,’’ no Greek 
is taught at all. A Public School and the words of the 
“ Hecuba’’ or of Homer never heard there! The 
shock is natural to one who received the severest classical 
education in the last years of the old century and the 
first years of the new. From the age of fourteen to that 
of twenty-two practically the whole of my education was 
confined to the study of Greek and Latin; at school, 
until we reached the Eighth Form, we devoted a few 
hours a week to French and mathematics, but during my 
last two years in the Eighth even this concession to mod- 
ernity and science was abandoned, and we literally 
spent the whole of our time learning to read and write 
Latin and Greek. Whether this was a good thing or a 
bad thing I do not know: one has instinctively, 1 sup- 
pose, a prejudice in favour of the contents of one’s own 
mind, and therefore of the methods which put them 
there. I could easily allow myself to believe that a clas- 
sical education was the best in the world, had I not 
observed that so many mathematicians consider mathe- 
matics, and so many scientists science, as obviously the 
best means for converting little boys into clever and 
upright young men. I can take, therefore, no side in 
the great controversy over classical education and the 
learning of Greek, for it seems to me to be riddled on 
either side with prejudices, some of which 1 share. 


| WAS a little shocked the other day when a school- 


* * * 


Since my conversation with the modern school- 
master 1 have kept my eye more than usually open to 
the classical books which are being published. in fact, 
1 collected those which have been published during the 
last tew weeks and studied them rather carefully. The 
tirst thing to strike me, and strike me with astonish- 
ment, was their number. - ‘here were three volumes in a 
‘* Labrary ot Greek ‘Lhought,’’ edited by Mr. Ernest 
Barker; ‘Greek Literary Criticism,’’ by J. D. 
Denniston ; “ Greek Historical ‘hought,’’ by Arnold J. 
Toynbee; ‘‘ Greek Civilization and Character,’’ by 
Arnold J. Toynbee (Dent, 5s. each volume). ‘Then there 
were three volumes in another series: ‘‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome ’”’ ; ‘‘ Euripides and His Influence,’’ 
by I. L. Lucas; ‘‘ Language and Philology,’’ by Roland 
Kent; ‘‘ Catullus and His Influence,’’ by K. P. Har- 
rington (Harrap, 5s. each volume). There was ‘‘ A 
Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect,’’ by Richard John Cun- 
liffe (Blackie, 30s.) ; ‘‘ M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutionis 
Oratorie. Liber I.,’’ edited by F. H. Colson (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2ls.); ‘‘ Catullus,’’ translated 
by Sir William Marris, with the Latjn Text (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 5s.). 


* 7 * 


The second thing to surprise me was a sentence in 
the introduction which Mr. R. W. Livingstone contri- 
butes to Mr. Lucas’s ‘‘ Catullus.’’ He gays: ‘‘ There are 
many signs that the present generation will see what 
Europe has seen twice in the last five hundred years—a 
Greek Renaissance.’’ I had myself no notion that there 
were any such signs; in fact, reading innumerable let- 
ters on ‘‘ Compulsory Greek ’’ in the ‘‘ Times ’”’ had 
given me the impression that it is only a question of 
one more generation and the knowledge of Greek will 
have died out of Europe. As Mr. Livingstone does not 
tell me what the many signs are that he sees, I am left 
to my own rather puzzled conjectures. 


The high standard of these nine books is, I think, 
very remarkable. There is not one bad book among 
them, and practically all of them are very good. I draw 
no conclusions, but I doubt whether you could select at 
random nine scientific books or nine histories or nine 
novels published in the last four weeks and find anything 
like the same level of excellence. Then the nine books 
fall into two well-marked classes. Three of them are, if 
I may say so without offence, obviously old-fashioned. 
I feel immediately at home in them, for they are the 
kind of book which was being produced in the old and, 
I had imagined, extinct days of classical education. Two 
of them are the works of professional scholars—and very 
good they are. Mr. Colson’s edition of the first book of 
Quintilian has a most interesting introduction upon 
Quintilian’s educational principles and upon his 
influence before and since the discovery of the complete 
text in 1416; his notes and textual criticism are admir- 
able. Mr. Cunliffe’s Homeric Lexicon is a great achieve- 
ment, and will certainly take its place among the per- 
manent monuments of British scholarship. Sir William 
Marris’s charming little book also follows an old tradi- 
tion of British scholarship. It is difficult to see that 
there could have been anything in common between 
Gladstone and Catullus, yet the british statesman found 
relief from the cares of office in translating ‘‘ pessimus 
omnium poeta,’’ and Sir William Marris, who is a dis- 
tinguished Indian Civil Servant and administrator, has 
excellent precedents for publishing his translation. 

* * * 


The other six books belong to a class which hardly 
existed at the beginning of this century. They are the 
work of scholars, but they are intended primarily for 
those who do not themselves read Greek or Latin. ‘‘ The 
Library of Greek Thought ’’ is an admirable series. Each 
volume consists of a short introduction and translated 
passages from Greek authors designed to illustrate the 
history of Greek thought upon some particular subject. 
I found Mr. Toynbee’s two volumes particularly interest- 
ing; they should be read together, for, taken in that 
way, they give a wonderful bird’s-eye view of the rela- 
tion of Greek historical experience and Greek historical 
thought. Messrs. Harrap’s series is no less good. For 
instance, the man who has no Greek may read Mr. 
Lucas’s thoroughly ‘‘ up-to-date’’ little book and 
acquire from it a good deal of knowledge of Euripides 
and of his influence upon European literature from 
Livius Andronicus to ‘‘ Major Barbara.’’ Now the 
interesting thing is that this type of book did not exist 
twenty-five years ago, whereas now the demand must 
be such that six can be produced in the space of a few 
weeks. If in 1900 you, not knowing Greek, wanted to 
read something about Euripides, practically the only 
book available for you was John Addington Symonds’s 
“Greek Poets,’’ which, in style, bulk, and price, was 
not suitable for popular consumption. There was cer- 
tainly nothing like Mr. Lucas’s five-shilling volume, 
nothing at all that I can remember for an English reader 
on Catullus, and nothing which remotely resembled the 
translations of ‘‘ The Library of Greek Thought.’’ And 
this brings me to my solitary point, a point which takes 
the form of a question. If we are on the brink of a 
Classical Renaissance, is the Renaissanze to be brought 
about by people who cannot read Latin or Greek? Will 
Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Lucas, Mr. Denniston and Mr. 
Harrington sow the seed, and the harvest be reaped in 
the minds and writings of their readers? 


Lzonarp Woo.r. 
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c, By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 
ig nag agi ay ong the majority of us become creatures of habit, and 
w in various forms the herd instinct influences all classes. ANd 80, 
, when the sun is overdue to shine, we flock to Deauville, or Le Touquet, 
at and later on to Cannes, or Nice, or Monte. 

A decade or so ago holiday life in France was a delightful illusion, 
1e but now it is a starkly material reality. 
. q I know France well—have known it since the days of my adolescence, 

g twenty years ago—and so far as wintering in the South is concerned, 
ks the whole spirit of the place has changed. The amount of literary tripe 
: that is written every year in the English papers about its glittering 
if festivities is sadly ludicrous to the man who knows. 

Cannes is now one of the dullest places on a very dull earth. In the 

d. season, the principal hotels are full of very fat, very ugly, and very 
. vulgar quasi-respectable people of an age averaging between 55 and 65. 
=) After 65, in the beneficent course of nature, they die of over-eating and 
d go elsewhere. The astounding thing is that these fleshy wrecks insist 

? on dancing to digest their food. That is their “ gaiety”! They do not 
vO dance so much as float on their wind. The course they steer is so 
ry antes that any sensitive and sylphlike couple is soon buffeted off 

e floor. 

f Nice and Monte are slightly more entertaining, but both are overrun 
oO by illiterate vulgarians. The night-clubs are not alluring, the atmosphere 
on is tawdry, and the ladies of easy virtue dance with an expression of 
extreme uneasiness. 
11S Of late the franc went from about 60 to 120, so all prices were doubled. 

The franc came down, but the prices remain. Everything is absurdly 
ite dear to what it was. One pays £2 10s. for a room with a bath, and 
without being at all extravagant, and leading an entirely unvicious and 
ir- cleanly life, one can exist there on about £100 a week. 

e- The French are splendidly insular and are succeeding in obtaining 
reparations—from their friends. 

r- In all the gay cities of Europe caviare is consumed in large 
quantities, but very little pork. To the students of race it is, of course, 

m still a moot point as to who won the war, but observing the physiognomy 

li of the post-war spenders, it is quite certain it wasn’t the Christians. 

1- And we know it wasn’t Mr. David Lloyd George. 
at o * * * . * - * 

After this little essay on rapaciousness I am almost ashamed to 
en state the modest charges of Pope & Bradley. I am not even sure that 

d Mr. Snowden approves of them, for if this were a French firm his 
n Exchequer would receive at least ten times as much in Income Tax. 
us Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from 
z £16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 

‘is- An original and interesting booklet on men’s fashions will be 

ain forwarded on application. 14. OLD ND s W 
@ 813 SOUTHAMPTON ROW We 
&Svar excuance MANCHESTER 
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REVIEWS 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS. 
Art. Twenty Facsimile Reproductions after Drawings 
and Ten Photographs after Sculpture. (New York: The 

“ Dial” Publishing Co. Eight Guineas.) 

Contemporary Art. Thirty-seven Reproductions of Drawings. 

(Hang von Marées Gesellschaft.) 

Born these handsome albums come from the workshop 
directed by Mr. Meier-Graefe, and both maintain the extra- 
ordinary quality of facsimile reproduction which he has 
established, and which so far no one else has even approached. 

In the case of “ Living Art” it would appear that the 
selection of the drawings was made by the editors of the 
“Dial,” in the case of ‘Contemporary Art” both selection 
and reproduction are due to Mr. Meier-Graefe. 

The choice made by the “ Dial” from the whole field of 
contemporary draughtsmanship is curious, and it is difficult 
to follow the reasons which have determined the selection. 
Few of the drawings can be considered of the first rank, and 
in too many cases the original seems unworthy of the extreme 
care bestowed upon the reproduction. 

The album opens well enough with a particularly good 
Signac, whose technique of pure transparent washes lends 
itself to the most perfect facsimile. It would, indeed, be 
almost impossible to know this from an original. 

The second plate is of peculiar interest because it is an 
attempt to reproduce an oil sketch by the methods of which 
Mr. Meier-Graefe alone seems to know the secret. It is, 
indeed, an extraordinary piece of work ; so nearly right is it 
that one can hardly believe that the empAtement of the high 
lights is not in relief, and it is something of a shock to put 
one’s finger down on to flat smooth paper. The whole effect 
is charmingly decorative, but somehow the sense that it is 
an illusion interferes with one’s enjoyment. It is not the 
same thing as the original in the sense that the reproductions 
of pure wash-drawings are. In those the printing, however 
mechanical the steps which lead up to it, does employ the 
same method of a transparent stain on white paper which 
the artist employed originally. -In this the process differs 
fundamentally from the original technique. Then follows a 
Derain almost too slight to give a measure of the artist and 
a Matisse of the fawve period. This, too, is an oil-painting, 
but so thinly and evenly scrambled on that the reproduction 
follows it very clearly, though perhaps it looks more like 
a gouache than an oil. 

There is a good Vlaminck and a singularly pleasing and 
lyrical Picasso—Picasso in a mood that Puvis de Chavannes 
might have experienced. 

Then we come suddenly upon some drawings, the chief 
merit of which would seem to be that the artists have caught 
the fashionable graphic slang of the day. 

Mr. John Marin does Lower Manhattan in a thoroughly 
smart and up-to-date method with converging and crossing 
lines and a very “correct” dislocation of all the forms. 
Behind all this “correct” convention one suspects a rather 
vulgarly melodramatic sentiment. Then Mr. Demuth gives 
us another aspect of up-to-date standardized “ originality.” 
It is a dull, tight, mechanical drawing of architecture with 
some very “proper” cubist triangles ruled across it in 
various directions. 

It is a relief after this to come to Mr. Duncan Grant’s 
amusing and decorative arrangement, and a good, but not 
very interesting, Segonzac. But again we plunge, this time 
into commonplace illustration with a dramatic—too dramatic 
—intention ; it is by Mr. Boardman Robinson. Why, when 
so many good French drawings are given, should we have 
thrust at us the singularly empty and pretentious head by 
G. Lachaise? That he lives in New York may be an explana- 
tion, but is hardly an excuse. 

Some fine examples of Maillol’s sculpture are given in 
photograph, and, what is less familiar, an exquisitely 
rhythmical figure by Lehmbruck. Then a curious Brancusi, 
in which the simplification strikes one at first as arbitrary 
and theoretical, but ends by convincing one of an artist’s 
genuine sensibility behind it. The Dobson is not one of his 
best, and M. G. Lachaise provides some over-emphatic and 
empty modelling. 

One can compliment the editors of the “ Dial” much more 
heartily on the admirable execution of these plates than one 








can upon the critical spirit which determined their selection. 

In “Contemporary Art” we approach much more to a 
consistent standard. The works are better chosen from 
each artist’s euvre, and though there are grave lapses, 
especially in the German and Scandinavian sections, every- 
thing else will pass muster, and some of the drawings are 
really masterly. There are two magnificent drawings by 
Aristide Maillol. One of these shows that the best modern 
drawing is in complete accordance with the finest tradition 
of the Old Masters, for it could be placed beside a Giorgione 
or a Fra Bartolommeo without suffering by the comparison 
Here at all events is a modern who has attained the highest 
perfection of style without any suggestion of stylistic imita- 
tion. The Picassos are also of the finest quality, with that 
suggestion of classic repose and elegance of movement which 
marks some of his later efforts and distinguishes them from 
the romantic intensity and strangeness of his early drawings 
of figures. 

Matisse is represented by a charming but almost too 
summary water-colour, and by some of his later pen-drawings 
executed as studies for his pictures. The nude No. 15a is a 
proof of the artist’s extraordinary accomplishment as a 
draughtsman. It represents a reclining figure, nude, except 
for her elaborately embroidered Turkish knickerbockers. 
She is seen on a low couch against a background of brocaded 
curtains. Everything in this complicated vision is indicated, 
the embroidery of the knickerbockers, the patterns of the 
curtains and the carpet, the tasselled fringes of the couch, 
the necklace and the lace-edging of the lady’s kerchief, and 
yet at no moment is the lightness and rhythmical ease of the 
line arrested, nor does anything break the unity of the 
illumination, and, above all, the movement of the figure in 
a rather difficult foreshortening is held unfailingly through- 
out, It is a work that is as masterly as it is personal to 
the artist. 

Matisse is seen, perhaps, even more characteristically in 
No. 15, a window looking out on to the seashore of a Riviera 
town with its palm trees, its iron railings, its rocky promon- 
tories and hotels. The window-frame is seen in sharp fore- 
shortening, and at the further end is a woman’s figure. The 
simplicity and freshness with which such a tamiliar but little 
noticed collocation of things in a single field of vision is 
rendered is peculiarly characteristic of Matisse’s art. He 
seems to be always on the alert for the turns of the kaleido- 
scope of Nature, and he picks out the patterns which almost 
all artists have overlooked. One would say he had naiveté if 
he were not so extremely accomplished and so conscious of 
the demands of style. 

Something like real naiveté is seen in the three small 
drawings by the douanier Rousseau. These are something of 
a rarity—drawings by this strange personality are but rarely 
seen. They are also a fascinating revelation of how an 
instinctive sense for art will outweigh lack of technical 
accomplishment. In a sense, these are as helpless as a child’s 
drawing. The poor man has hardly any idea of how to 
articulate the limbs of his figures. Even so simple a thing 
as the balusters in a garden terrace nonplus him completely, 
and he has fumbled away at their’shapes until they have all 
become lopsided and grotesque. He cannot even place a vase 
on the middle of its pedestal. And yet these painful efforts 
are delightful works of art. They have a beautiful finality, 
and the placing of any object in the design is as happy as it 
is original and unexpected. 

Derain, of course, provides something very different, 
though in its way as good or better. There is here no such 
unconscious and instinctive reaction, but a highly developed 
and cultivated sensibility. His landscape No. 18 is a master- 
piece of design. Everything but the essential has been 
omitted, but the essential is all there. Smudges of grey, 
green, indigo and dull brown give the whole modelling and 
recession of a wooded landscape, a few sharp and precise 
accents define for us the undulating terrain and the road 
which winds across it, and behind we catch the suggestion 
of the sea and a vast expanse of clouded sky. He has found 
so exactly the place of everything in this design that one 
would say that when he came to wash in the colour it hardly 
mattered what he put down. Everything is already there in 
the structural framework of the design. 

Bonnard is well seen in a delightfully sensitive nude 
drawing. Vuillard less well in a rather insignificant sketch. 
M. Segonzac has done many more important and searching 
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A BOOK FOR CRICKETERS 


CRICKET FORM 


AT A GLANCE 


1901-1923. By SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. With an 
Introduction by LORD HAWKE. 21/- net. 

“A book which every lover of cricket seeks, and has sought 
in vain.”—Westminster Gazette. 


“Sir Home Gordon gives us exactly what we want...& 
really wonderful statistical record.”—Daily Express. 

“The book can be consulted upon any point in a moment and 
should be simply invaluable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Published by DUCKWORTH & CO., LONDON, W.C.z. 





The Gods to each ascribe a differing lot 
Some rest on snowy bosoms, some do not 


SOME DO NOT ... Anovet 


By F. M. FORD (F. MADOX HUEFFER). 7/6 net. 


“Here is something big and startling and new... . Amaz- 
ingly, almost shockingly outspoken.”—Mr. Ralph Straus in the 
Bystander. 


Say HARBOTTLE to your Bookseller 


A thrilling African Romance 


THE ARMS OF THE SUN 


By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 7/6. 


“* So thrilling that it takes the breath away.’—Daily Mail. 
“A thrillingly exciting story.”—Truth. 














DUCKWORTH & Co, 3, Henrietta St,, Londou, W.C.2 


























P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
DOCK LABOUR AND DECASUALISATION. 


By E. C. P. LASCELLES and S. 8S. BULLOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 194 pp. Cloth, 10s 6d. 
This book is written in the hope that a survey of the posi- 
tion at the present time, and an examination of certain cir- 
cumstances which have affected the industry since the war, 


may perhaps make it possible to bring the question a step 
further towards solution. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF SOVIET 
RUSSIA. 


By 8S. N. PROKOPOVICZ, Professor of Economics in 
the University of Moscow. Translaved by M. STRUVE. 

Crown 8vo. 230 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
In this book an endeavour is made to give an impartial 


account of the evolution of Russia’s national economy under 
the Soviet Government. 


THE AUSTRIAN CROWN : Its Depreciation 
and Stabilization. 
By J. vaN WALRE bE BORDES, LL.D. With an 
introduction by SIR HENRY STRAKOSCH. 
Demy 8vo. 252 pp. Cloth, 15s. 
The notable and successful work which the League of 
Nations accomplished in improving the monetary position of 


Austria is here described by a member of the League 
Secretariat. 


CONTROL OF CREDIT As a:Remedy for 


Unemployment. ; 
By J. R. BELLERBY. 


Royal 8vo. 120 pp. Paper, 3s. Cloth, 5s. 

Spectator. “ This little book earns sympathy as an honest 
endeavour to find a remedy for unemployment... any writer 
who formulates such a project, soberly and without bias, in the 


al adopted by the author of ‘ Control of Credit,’ deserves 
well.” 








Orchard House, 2 & 4, Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINST ER. 























HERBERT 


JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


LOCH FISHING IN THEORY & PRACTICE 
By R. C. BRIDGETT, the Author of “‘ Dry Fly Fishing.” With two colour 
plates and 16 half-tone illustrations. 

The Yorkshire Observer says :—‘‘ This is a volume which deals entrane- 
ingly with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs. . . . There is a lot of 
valuable information on the kind of fly to be used according to circum- 
stances, and the book is really clever in the way it provides instruction 
for enthusiasts.” 10s. 6d. net. 


By MORETON FREWEN. Few men of the author’s generation have 

had a greater circle of friends throughout the English-speaking world 

and he has something personal and intimate to recount of all the principal 

personalities of those years, ranging from the late King Edward, and 

successive Presidents of the United States of America, to Margot Asquith 

and “‘ the souls.” Illustrated. 16s, net. 
Sunday Times: “ A feast of good things.” 


ADVENTURESOF ANAVAL PAYMASTER 
By PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G. The 
Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background for ex- 
periences as interesting and varied as those related by the author. Illustrated. 


THE GRAVEN PALM oe 
A Manual of the Science of Palmistry. : 

By MRS. ROBINSON. This is a comprehensive work on the subject. 
Palmistry, the author claims, is a science, though, as yet, an inexact one, 
but if interpreted correctly, may become a guide and assistance to us in 
our journey through life. Character is life and fate to a great extent. 
“The Graven Palm ” shows us how to interpret character by the lines of 
the hand. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


ISHMAEL’S WIFE 


An exciting story of a mysterious murder. A story of imposture, and a 
struggle between love and conscience. By ROY VICKERS, Author of 
“The Vengeance of Henry Jarroman.” ‘ 7s. 6d. net. 

East Anglian Daily Times: “An exciting and attractive book.” 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 


The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to wreak his 

vengeance on the men in the British secret service who are ever crossing 

his path. By VALENTINE WILLIAMS, Author of “The Man with the 

Clubfoot.” 7s. 6d, net. 
Daily Chronicle :—“ The episodes are thrilling and dramatic.” 
Daily Mail :—“ Valentine Williams’ absorbing story.” 


THE SAFETY PIN 


The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man nearly leads 

to the ruin of aclever, public-spirited woman. Her persecutors are animated 

by ambition and greed. A clever story, by J.$. FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post :—“ An absorbing story.” 


SEAMEW & CO. 


A collection of breezy sketches from a yachtsman’s notebook, relating 

the adventures and misadventures of the brave little craft ‘‘ Seamew.” 

By COURTENAY HAYES, Author of “ Witchery 0’ the Moor.” 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post: —‘ A very entertaining book.” 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE ; 
Like Don Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The scene is 
Hyde Park and _a Bloomsbury boarding-house. A charming story by 
ANTHONY UPPERTON. 7s, 6d, net, 

Truth : —* Deserves to be and probably will be a big seller.” 


Bobby gets landed with a _ in a train, whose mother disap; . How 

can he explain the baby to his fiancée ?, Complications are jot increased 

when the baby is kidnapped by a gang of ruffians. An amusing story by 

SIDNEY GOWING. 7s. 6d. net, 
Sheffield Independe: 





nt :—"* Deserves to be a best seller.” 


THE ISLE OF HATE 


Twenty young ex-soldicrs club together to form a settlement on an island 
in the South Seas. They are betrayed by Captain Coombes and land on a 
barren, waterless waste. A thrilling adventure story by ALAN DARE, 
Author of “‘ Killigrew.” 7s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post :—‘ A story well worth reading.” 


, 
THE MYSTERY OF KING'S EVERARD 
The Regent’s Gold Plate has been stolen from the stately Tudor mansion 
of the Everard family. Who was the thief? A thrilling mystery story by 
C. BRANDON. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE BATHURST COMPLEX 


Rhona is on her way to a party when a frightened woman beseeches her 
help. Rhona finds herself in a house where a murder has been committed 
and narrowly escapes being arrested as the murderer. An amateur detective 
story by WYNDHAM MARTYN, Author of “‘ The Secret of the Silver Car.” 


7s. 6d. net, 
HER UNDYING PAST 


Jenny Callander learns the bitter truth that the past rears its ugly head 
at every turn of her future, but her love for Jim Barlow is eventually tri- 
umphant. By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL. ; 7s. 6d. net, 

Western Morning News :—‘‘ Mrs. Patrick MacGill has evolved a fine 
story.” 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE 


Janet Chrystal stands betweon Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul decides 

that he must either marry or killher. An exciting story by HEADON HILL, 
s. 6d. n 

Glasgow Evening News :—‘ Headon Hill’s hundred per cent. thriller.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD.. 3 YORK ST., S.W.1. 
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drawings from the nude than the one here reproduced, but 
it has the charm of ease and spontaneity. Rouault is seen in 
a very characteristic, tragic, grotesque figure called “‘ La 
mégére, toujours en guerre,” a horrific figure of an indignant 
charlady. It is in a complicated tempera technique which 
has strained a little the resources of colour reproduction so 
that some of the subtler variations of colour are missed, but 
even so it shows the strangely original power of this visionary 
artist. 

Among the Germans nothing appears to stand the test of 
proximity to the artists we have discussed, except the 
exquisite little nude study of Lenmbruck. Nor do the Swiss 
with Hooler and the Norwegians with Edvard Munch fare 
much better. England is represened chiefly by a very 
decorative but slight design by Duncan Grant, and Russia 
by one of Chagal’s fantasies which strike one as more 
laboured and emphatic than felicitous. 

But in spite of the inexplicable inclusion of some feeble 
and pretentious work the collection has so many first-rate 
examples of the best contemporary masters that it should be 
welcomed by all lovers of good draughtsmanship. 


Rocer Fry. 


ELEPHANTS AND ETHNOLOGISTS. 


Elephants and Ethnologists. By G. ELutiot Smirn. (Kegan 

Paul. 15s.) 

ETHNOLOGY, it would seem, as well as political economy, has 
its Monroe doctrine. No outside influence may be admitted 
as a factor in America’s culture. At Copan, in Honduras, 
there is a stone monument, on which the sculptor, working 
several centuries before Christopher Columbus discovered 
the New World, had carved the picture of a quite unmistak- 
able Indian elephant, ridden by an equally characteristic, tur- 
baned mahout. Round this elephant turns the whole argu- 
ment of the book. The Monroe doctrinaires, knowing that 
America has no indigenous elephant, stoutly maintain that 
the elephant is no elephant; he must be either a tortoise, 
or a tapir, or, in the last resource, a “ stylized’ blue macaw! 

The alchemy of art works odd changes. It is just pos- 
sible that the semblance of an elephant’s trunk might have 
been evolved out of the beak of a blue macaw, but will 
any sane man believe that the elephant-profile plus the 
turbaned rider were “independently evolved” in America 
by an artist who had never seen either elephant or mahout? 

Mr. Elliot Smith accuses his opponents of no mala fides. 
We have only here an amazing instance of the power of a 
preconceived idea to vitiate facts. Very few men have the 
intellectual honesty to record, nay, even to stress, the facts 
that tell against their own theory. The late Sir Edward 
Tylor was a warm partizan of the doctrine of “ spontaneous 
generation ’’ or “psychic unity,” as it is variously called. 
Indeed, but for his strong advocacy the doctrine started 
by Waitz and Bastian might never, in England, have been 
taken seriously. But Tylor was more than a partizan ; 
he was wholehearted for the truth. The American elephant 
went dead against the theory he sponsored. Yet in his 
‘Researches into the Early History of Mankind,” he recog- 
nizes in the elephant of American design its Indian proto- 
type, and suggests that to a knowledge of the pictured ele- 
phant is due the North-American legend of the Great Elk, 
the creature whose skin is proof against all weapons, and 
who has a “sort of arm” coming out of his shoulder “ which 
he uses as we do ours.’’ Here is no suppression, conscious 
or unconscious, of an awkward fact. How different is the 
attitude of Dr. Herbert Spinden! Commenting on the 
American (Maya) representations of a man or god emerging 
from the gaping mouth of a monster, he says this addition 
of the human head emerging from serpent jaws “ is perhaps 
the most striking and original feature of Maya art.” Has 
Dr. Spinden ever read the story of Jason and the golden 
fleece, or of Jonah and the whale, how, in American par- 
lance : — 

“ You only press the button and the whale 
Does the rest ’’? 

Dr. Elliot Smith’s contention is strengthened by a 
number of corroborative details, ear-plugs, pendants, brace- 
lets, anklets, on which we cannot dwell. Nor need we; one 
glance at the elephant and the mahout convinces any mind 


unprejudiced by confessional bias. If culture came in 
pre-Columbian days from the East to America, how and 
when? 

As to the “how,” these corroborative details are signi- 
ficant, for many of them show plainly, not only Indian, 
but Indo-Chinese, Indonesian, and Melanesian influence, 
thereby marking the track. Dr. Frederici, in an important 
memoir, has shown that the infiltration from further India 
into Oceania was slow, beginning early and lasting through 
many centuries. The Polynesians themselves travelled from 
island to island with the definite intention of colonizing, 
and therefore took with them wives and children. The 
Melanesians did not care for adventure on the high seas, 
and most of their discoveries were made by the accidental 
drifting of boatloads of fishermen or traders. ‘The boats in 
which these voyages were made were of great size, as much, 
sometimes, as 130 feet in length: they could carry 200-300 
passengers—they were provisioned with live domestic animals, 
fish, fruit, preserves. Water was carried in bamboos. The 
zenith of these maritime Powers was probably between 700 
and 1000 a.p., a date which coincides in remarkable fashion 
with the culmination of civilization both in Cambodia and 
America. It used to be held that Polynesia was not occupied 
till the seventh century a.p. The culture of San Cristoval 
in Melanesia, Dr. Rivers, in his recent ‘“‘ Psychology and 
Politics,’’ has clearly shown, belongs to the Pyramid phases 
of culture in Egypt, i.e., roughly, to 2600 s.c. For further 
details we may look to his forthcoming Essays, ‘‘ Psychology 
and Ethnology.”’ Anyhow, Dr. Rivers has established a case 
for the early peoples of the Pacific and for the diffusion of 
culture in America before the commencement of the 
Christian era. And to this the story of the elephant, his 
trunk, and his turbaned rider is a pleasant sequel. 


JaNE HaRRIson. 


RABELAIS AND THE SCHOLIASTS. 


The Enigma of Rabelais: 
By A. F. CHAPPELL. (Cambridge University Press, 


an Essay in Interpretation. 
7s. 6d.) 


“‘ RADELAIS’ purpose,” says Mr. Chappell at the beginning 
of his book, “has been most variously interpreted.” It has 
indeed. People in the sixteenth century read Rabelais 
because he amused them (which is still the best reason for 
reading him); in the seventeenth century La Bruyére con- 
sidered him ‘an enigma,” and La Harpe in the eighteenth 
century informs us that many persons thought Rabelais mad 
—insensé. At the Revolution the great inchoate ‘“ novel’’ 
was held to be a satire on monarchy ; during the Romantic 
period it was interpreted as the chronique scandaleuse of its 
age, as an apology for the Reformation, as philosophic and 
social temerities hidden beneath a mask. Charles Kingsley 
informs us that “ Rabelais hid the light of his genius under 
a dung-hill.” Sainte-Beuve interested himself in Rabelais’ 
theories of education. More recently, Professor Abel 
Iefranc, M. Plattard, Mr. W. F. Smith, M. Sébillot, Pro- 
fessor Villey and Mr. Tilley—to name a few only—have 
given us their views or the results of their researches. Pro- 
fessor Lefranc founded a “ Revue des Etudes Rabelais- 
siennes,” which has run unquenchably for years. While 
these modern “scientific” or “ comparatist” critics are 
agreed in some respects, they differ in others, and contradict 
each other obstinately and exultantly; as witness Profes- 
sor Villey’s footnotes about Mr. Tilley. Since the subject 
is very complicated, and not a little controversial; since 
most of these books are long and generally argumentative ; 
and since His Holiness has never pronounced ex cathedra 
on the matter; the plain man who takes his Rabelais as it 
comes is apt to be in a high state of bewilderment and 
dismay at this prodigious outflow of learning. He may 
even become angry and mutter something about “ Sor- 
bonagres,’”’ and hope that forty thousand cartloads of devils 
may carry off the scholiasts to the place where (as Rabelais 
informs us) Pope Julius is “a crier of pudding-pies,”’ but 
has “left off wearing his great buggerly beard.” 

The plain man interested in Rabelais may do well to 
subdue his impatience and give his intention to expert 
scholars who, if not infallible, assuredly know more about the 
matter than he does; but he has certain prejudices which 
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Education Authorities Gazette,” 
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THIRD VIENNA INTERNATIONAL 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


September 2nd—20th, 1924 


President of x) 


Hon. President : Dr. Micuart Harniscu Ca be 


Pies:dent, Austrian Committee ; 
Dr. WALTER BREISKY 
(late Vice-Chanceil. r) 


Chairman, Pritish Advisory Cc mmitt«e ; 


Sir W.H.BeEveERIDGE, v3. 


(Director of the London Sct ocl of 
Economics) 


PROGRAMME : 





HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
LITERATURE, ART AND MUSIC 
POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS AND LAW. 
DISCUSSIONS 
CONDUCTED TOURS, EXCURSIONS 
CONCERTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS 

LANGUAGE COURSES 


Lecturers from England, France, Germany, Holland, Norway, 


Switzerland, Italy, Hungary, 


Lectures will be given in English, French and German. 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, 


Open to 


both sexes, and irrespective of previous education. 





Inclusive cost (2nd class return fare from London 
and meals on journey, full board and lodging in 
Vienna and composition fee) from £20-§27, accord- 
ing to accommodation. 


For pafticulars apply: to Dr. Georg TUGENDHAT, London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, London, W,C.2, 











To those who helped 
the Relief Service of 
the Society of Friends 


URING the years when the Society of Friends appealed 
D:«: help to meet the special needs of famine-stricken 

Europe it received the generous support of men and 
women of goodwill throughout the country. 


YOUR INTEREST, CO-OPERATION AND 
FINANCIAL HELP ARE STILL NEEDED 
FOR THE WORK OF PEACE RECONSTRUC- 
TION & INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


Throughout Europe the Friends’ International Service has 
established a chain of linked Centres from which radiate the 
constructive activities of groups of men and women who are 
helping to build a new understanding, who are sharing the 
immediate —— of life with thinking men and women, 
who have fellowship with the young and who are ministering 
to the needs of the suffering children of many nations. 


These Groups are serving as the deep need of the moment 
calls, working out in the life those forces of reconstruction and 
fellowship for which the Centres stand. Immediate activities 
may be summarised thus :— 


(1) IN GERMANY. Centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, Essen 
and Nurnberg. Continued Relief Service at Depots 
for middle classes, student feeding and clubs, and 
feeding of needy children in the schools. Peieen 
Service. Literature. 


(2) IN POLAND. Orphanage and Agricultural Training 
School for peasant children ; Peasant Embroideries, 
Housing reconstruction. 


(3) IN RUSSIA, Fighting malaria in Samara Province. 
Centre of Service in Moscow. 


(4) () (©) IN FRANCE, AUSTRIA, and SWITZER- 
LAND.—Centres_of International Fellowship and 
Service in Paris, Vienna and Geneva. 


All who are in sympathy with this work, and who look 
towards a better way of life amongst the nations, are earnestly 
asked to support it. 

WILL YOU HELP THIS SERVICE AND 
SEND YOUR FINANCIAL AID TO— 


The Friends’ Council for International Service 
(Secretary: Carl Heath), 
Devonshire House (Room 2), 136, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
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scholiasts might condescend to notice. He holds that a per- 
manent work of creative imagination needs no interpretation, 
and thinks with horror of erudite interpretations of ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and “Pickwick Papers”; that # 
dull book about an interesting book is a literary crime ; that 
a multitude of painstaking books about books is the surest 
method of creating a dislike for literature; that the most 
fatal thing which can happen to an imaginative author is to 
become the prey of “‘ experts’ who make his books a frame- 
work for their ingenious and complex game, and pounce 
angrily on any outsider who refuses to observe the rules. 
And it is a fact that the chief effect of “‘ scientific” literary 
criticism upon the plain man is to make him desirous of 
burning his books and becoming a noble savage. 

The most remarkable fact about “The Enigma of Rabe- 
lais” is that a book so formal, so earnest, so unsmiling, 
could emerge as a by-product of the fantastic imaginations 
and mirth of “Gargantua” and “ Pantagruel.” It may be 
presumed that Mr. Chappell enjoys his Rabelais in weaker 
moments as much as we of the more ignorant sort, but 
with rare self-denial he has prevented any of that enjoyment 
from entering his book. In writing “The Enigma of Rabe- 
lais” Mr. Chappell must have had his nose pretty fre- 
quently into the pages of a book whose verve is so infectious 
that, after reading it, most people find their pens begin to 
frisk and flirt and run away with their solemnity. Mr. 
Chappell’s prose plods on with unswerving monotony, and 
is only lavish in “ somewhats,” “ therefores,” ‘“ howevers,” 
and the like. 

The “ interpretation ” is hardly an interpretation at all. 
In effect, what it propounds is that Rabelais developed intel- 
lectually and spiritually as he grew older, and gained more 
experience of the world ; that he expressed in his book many 
of his views on philosophy, religion, society, education, 
learning ; and that the views expressed in the Tiers Livre 
and Quart Livre often differ greatly from those in the two 
earlier books—not a very astounding fact, considering the 
lapse of time between the second and third books, and the 
new experience of men and affairs absorbed by Rabelais in 
Italy and from his association with the Cardinal du Bellay 
and at Court. It is obvious that the happy escaped monk and 
young doctor who wrote the first two books was a different 
person from the man of the world who wrote the others. 
The “enigma” would seem to resolve itself into the fact 
that the book was composed at different periods of the life 
of a man whose views changed as he grew older, “a sup- 
position,” as Mr. Chappell sagely remarks, “ not out of keep- 
ing with observed developments of the human mind even 
later in an individual’s life” Whether these undoubted 
facts are a solid enough basis for the creation of Mr. Chap- 
pell’s earnest and didactic Rabelais may admit a query. For 
example, can we say that the phrase “ lalme et grande mere 
la terre’’ means that Rabelais ‘“‘ combined a sense of mystery 
with a passionate love of the earth”? Are we greatly 
enlightened by being told that “much of his [Rabelais’s} 
humour throughout depends upon an ingenious play upon 
words and phrases,” and that his “fertile invention .. . 
wilfully envelops earnest matter in the most ridiculous buf- 
foonery’’? And why does Mr. Chappell unnecessarily and 
inaccurately romanticize Pantagruel by saying: ‘‘ Although 
in the Storm-scene we are interested in Friar John’s activity 
and amused by Panurge’s terror, we never lose sight of the 
quiet, dignified leader whose place is at the helm”; when 
Rabelais says that by the pilot’s advice Pantagruel firmly 
grasped the mast—“ par l’advis du pilot tenoit l’arbre fort et 
ferme’’? Has Mr. Chappell no sense of humour? 

There are two obvious and important facts to realize 
about Rabelais. One is that he was a humorous, imagina- 
tive, and creative artist of the first order ; the other, that he 
was one of the world’s really civilized and enlightened men, 
warring against superstition, violence, pedantry, ignorance, 
and oppression. Those two propositions can be enlarged 
and modified with an immense amount of detail, but no 
ingenuity can transform the very human Rabelais who 
enjoyed bawdy jests and the rattle of pottle-pots into a 
didactic and solemn “ teacher.” 


RicHaRD ALDINGTON. 


ROMANTIC EXPERIMENTS. — 


The Prisoner Who Sang. By Jouan Bosek. Translated from 
the Norwegian by SARA HELENE WEEDON. (Hodder &- 
Stoughton. 7s: 6d.) ~- Tee rar 2 . 

The King of Elfland’s Daughter. 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 


“Tue Prisoner Who Sang” is written in a lighter vein than 
most of Johan Bojer’s novels. The method is realistic, but 
the conception is romantic. Indeed, Andreas Berget, whose : 
story from childhood to middle age fills this book, is so 
strange a being that the baldest account of his life would 
be a chronicle of extraordinary happenings. It is partly 
because of this that the structure of the novel strikes one 
as episodic. Life for Andreas is a series of episodes. If the 
adventure is not there he will make it, and there are 
moments when he seems almost of the brotherhood of 
Raffles, Arséne Lupin, Mr. Smiler Bunn, and other brilliant 
rascals of popular fiction. 

But there is a difference. For one thing, he performs 
his exploits in a world that is not specially arranged for him, 
and the exploits themselves are much more fantastic than 
business-like. With the creators of Arséne and the rest, it 
is the adventure, the thrill, that matters; with Bojer, the 
adventures are there because of Andreas: they are the logical 
result of an odd kink in his nature. Of the childhood of 
Raffles we know nothing; into the childhood of Arséne we 
are given one brief and melodramatic glimpse; the child- 
hood of Andreas explains everything that follows—every- 
thing except, perhaps, that final note of mysticism which is 
really not his, but his creator’s 

And what are we to think of Andreas? Is he, or is he 
not a congenital criminal? For Johan Bojer, probably, such 
a thing does not exist, and it is his later vision of Andreas that 
tends to obscure our own. We see him most clearly as a 
boy, when his nature is entirely composed of courage, unscru- 
pulousness, the gambling instinct, and a freakish sense of 
humour. As a boy he is a distinctly anti-social creature; 
and it is when he ceases to be this, when he develops a con- 
science, that we begin to feel a shade doubtful of him. At 
first humanity is simply there for his entertainment; he 
has no moral sense whatever, and is prepared to do the most 
amazing and outrageous things to satisfy the whim of the 
moment. He has a genius for acting, but the stage he 
wants is the world. And, as he grows up, various are the 
parts he plays, from lay missionary to forger and bank 
robber, while the risks he runs merely heighten his enjoy- 
ment. A little vanity enters into this, for if he can imper- 
sonate an old, well-known bank-porter, so that a large sum 
of money is entrusted to him, there can be no doubt as to 
the brilliancy of his performance. There are brief inter- 
vals passed in prison, but on the whole he is wonderfully 
successful, and when his technique is at last perfected he 
becomes infallible—until he falls in love. It is now that we 
learn his true parentage, that his father was not a wandering 
pedlar, but Johan Bojer. The next visit to jail is a more 
serious affair, and the last trial of all is a trial for murder, the 
murder of himself, or rather of one of his own creations, the 
infamous pawnbroker, 

From all this something of the nature of the book may 
be divined. The killing of the pawnbroker is the sign of the 
final redemption of Andreas. But can the leopard change his 
spots? Could Andreas have fallen in love after this fashion? 
Would the boy who pushed his hunchback mother into s 
ditch because she looked so funny scrambling out, and 
robbed without a qualm his only friend and benefactor, end 
by embracing the mysticism of Johan Bojer? 

“The King of Elfland’s Daughter’ is a faerie romance, 
delicate, imaginative, and persuasive. It is not a children’s 
tale ; it floats in a region far removed from the homely, prac- 
tical worlds of Grimm and Asbjérnsen—a region much closer 
to that of George Macdonald’s “ Phantastes.’”’ It is a charm- 
ing thing, and the animals in it are particularly delightful, 
being drawn with just that little touch of humour which 
somehow makes them real, while certain scenes, like that 
of the troll wandering over the marshes and luring the will- 
o’-the-wisps to land, have a vivid and fantastic beauty. But 
in tho fantasy there is no hint of terror, the magic is a white 
magic, the enchanted light that touches both worlds is soft 
and benign. 


By Lord DUNSANY ; 


Forrest Rew. 
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~ TABLE-TALK AND CRITICISM. 


More Obita Dicta. By AvGusTINE BrrrELu. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 


English Portraits and Essays. By JoHN Freeman. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Ace has not wearied Mr. Birrell’s humour; nor have the 
years condemned his whimsicality. He remains as delightful 
a companion as ever, and he need have no fear that the 
reader, laying down his new volume, will cry, “ Hold! 
Enough!” There is, of course, as he realizes, a risk in 
“this habit of clapping within the covers of a book” stray 
contributions to the periedical Press, and it would be easy 
to criticize his essays for what they make no pretence of 
being. Only those unacquainted with his work (if there be 
any so unfortunate) would expect to find in his pages, under 
such headings as ‘Cardinal Newman,” ‘Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge,” or “ Byron’s Letters,” any well-rounded, exhaus- 
tive, or very penetrating treatment of the professed subject. 
Mr. Birrell’s fancy is too restless, his humour too frolicsome, 
for that; and, though he may stoutly set out to analyze and 
expound, and may incidentally give us flashes of real 
illumination, a personal reminiscence or a good story will 
soon divert him into by-paths, from which the main road may 
never be regained. Or is this metaphor a mistaken one? 
Would Mr. Birrell reverse it, and say that books are them- 
selves but the by-paths, in which we may pleasantly saunter 
for awhile, but in which it is enervating to loiter too long? 


‘* Literature should be taken seriously, but not too seri- 
ously. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ may have sent some boys to sea, 
Franklin’s ‘ Poor Richard’ may have made some youths 
thrifty, but this is not the usual process of manufacture. 
Many a gallant soldier has a vile taste in letters. General 
Wolfes are rare. The Duke of Wellington seems to have 
read next to nothing. Gordon was fond of Bogatsky’s 
‘Golden Treasury.’ Some of our greatest judges have been 
very partial to the trashiest kind of novel. The vulgar and 
odious language of the street often defiles and defames, but 
cannot destroy kind thoughts and generous actions. Bookish- 
ness is an intellectual monkery. It is the criticism of the 
cloister. In the beginning it has a charm... but after 
a time it becomes wearisome and an offence, and you long 
to meet some child of Nature who has newr read anything, 
and cannot torture you with endless quotations, or thrust 
borrowed opinions down your throa:.”’ 


It is to life that Mr. Birrell constantly returns, and some 
of his richest material is found in the most unpromising 
places. There is no happier essay in this volume than that 
entitled ‘‘The Age of Victoria—the Age of Law Reform,” 
which, from beginning to end, is as full of chuckling vivacity 
as it is of common sense and charity. 

Mr. Freeman seriously dons the gown of the literary 
critic, and takes his place at the lecturer’s desk with a full 
sense of the dignity of his office. He does so, however, with- 
out affectation or arrogance, and, though he has little whim- 
sicality or intimacy, a buoyant good humour pervades his 
book. He writes a poetic prose, which, in the description of 
Mr. Chesterton as a Canterbury Pilgrim, or the picture of 
William Cobbett on one of his journeys, attains an admirable 
gusto and glow. But the poet in Mr. Freeman never runs 
away with the interpreter, and generosity, another of his 
characteristics, is never allowed to blunt the fine edge of his 
intellectual independence. Thus, while he willingly accepts 
the legend of Stevenson’s personal charm, he refuses to do 
obeisance to him as an artist; and all his enthusiasm for 
Mr. de la Mare cannot blind him to the fact that there are 
in the poet evident signs of change. Mr. de la Mare still 
writes out of his old enchantment. He still returns to his 
lost world, but “now it is a revisitation, and no longer 
habitation.” 

An essay, mainly appreciative, on Mr. Edmund Gosse 
suggests that his one noticeable defect, “a want of temerity,” 
may be traced to the rigid Calvinism in which he was reared, 
and that the faculty for speculation, which had been 
strangled in the father, was still-born in the son. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie is accused by Mr. Freeman of an essen- 
tial effeminacy, and a saying of Coventry Patmore is recalled 
to the effect that ‘‘ the delicate indecency of so much modern 
art is partly due to deficient vitality, which, in proportion 
to its strength, is naturally modest. Pleading for plein 


speaking, he [Patmore] maintained that indecency, which 
only a fool could identify with plain speaking, is an 





endeavour to irritate sensations and appetites in the absence 
of natural passion.” ; 

A final word of gratitude must be given to Mr. Freeman 
for his able and charming essay on Maurice Hewlett’s 
“English” poems. Recalling the long roll of English land- 
scape poets, from Chaucer to Meredith, Mr. Freeman points 
out that, in all their activity, there has been “a singular 
deficiency.” The landscape presented “has been strangely 
silent and solitary, it has been strangely unhistoried. Birds’ 
voices have been heard there, but not men’s; cattle are seen 
moving, but not labourers ; spiritual visions sweep the hills, 
but visions of the human past have less often been recorded.” 
At last, however, this long tradition has been broken by 
Maurice Hewlett’s return to a still older one; and Mr. 
Freeman’s noble tribute should do much towards securing for 
“The Song of the Plow” and “ The Village Wife’s Lament ” 
the due meed of appreciation which they have not yet 
received. 

GiLBERT THoMas. 


DISCOVERING THE ELIZABETHANS. © 
Elizabethans. By A. H. BULLEN. (Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus is a book to evoke memories in most of us. As we 
turn its pages we feel again that first fine careless rapture 
with which we “ discovered ”’ the Elizabethans. Charmed by 
Lamb and inspired by Swinburne, we ransacked every 
library whose doors were opon to us to find the spacious 
quartos and folios of that spacious age. Time has probably 
tempered our enthusiasm, and most of our first estimates 
have been subjected to a process of revaluation. But still, 
in spite of all, it is pleasant to remember how we once 
devoured Beaumont and Fletcher, and how we crooned 
lyric after lyric of Campion’s till we knew them by heart. 
It was probably Bullen’s “Campion” that we used. And 
that reminds us how in Bullen we found a critic who had 
something of Lamb’s delicate perception and none of Swin- 
burne’s vice of exaggeration. 

We feel that we are at home in this new volume which 
will never have a successor. We almost forget that melan- 
choly faet as we are absorbed into the happy mood in which 
Bullen himself evidently wrote these papers, the happy mood 
of a host who has God’s plenty of good things wherewith. to 
regale his guests. Here they come sparkling, like Southey’s 
cataract of Lodore. The “ Poly-Olbion” and Surrey lanes 
when the nuts are ripening! Chapman and a Moderations 
Homer paper! Humphrey Moseley, better known to most of 
us as the publisher of Milton’s “Poems”; the Lady Anne 
Clifford’s epitaph on Samuel Daniel ; Dekker’s prayer for a 
soldier preparing for battle; Nicholas Breton’s letter of a 
young man to his mistress, desiring marriage, beginning : 
“Courteous Mistris Amee, the only joy of my heart, I 
thought it fitting to declare my minde in writing to you’”’— 
and more and more still! 

Most delightful is the essay on William Bullein, who 
takes us into the garden of a London merchant “ which is 
full of sundry kinds of rare flowers and herbs, with a foun- 
tain in the middle and with groups of statuary. One group 
represented the nine Muses ‘with strange instrumentes of 
Musicke’ sitting under Parnassus, and then there were 
groups of the famous poets, garlanded with laurel and roses, 
with golden pens in their hands writing verse.” Again he 
introduces us to Roger, the citizen’s serving-man, who tells 
*‘ how his grandfather ‘ with twentie tall men of the Parishe 
where I was borne’ was sent to fight at Palm Sunday battle 
in Edward the Fourth’s time, and how of all that ‘tall 
twentie’ his grandfather was the only one that escaped. The 
night before the battle he hid in the trunk of a ‘ greate hol- 
lowe Oke Tree with armes somewhat greene’; he was a 
thatcher, and climbed up partly ‘through cunnyng,’ but 
‘feare was worthe a ladder to hym.’ There in the hollow 
trurk this gallant soldier lay for a month, living on acorns 
and nuts dropped by squirrels, and for drink, catching the 
rain-water in his helmet. ‘I never read this in the 
Chronicle,’ observes the citizen. ‘There be many things,’ 
retorts Roger, ‘(and it shall please your Maistership), 
whiche are not written in the Chronicles. .. .’”” We enter 
an inn. ‘ While the meal is preparing the citizen and his 
wife examine some painted cloths that are hanging on the 
walls of the ‘comely parlour’. . . and he explains to her 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE UNDERTAKING. 





SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS’S REVIEW. 


The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of Welwyn 
Garden City, Limited, was held on June 27th in the Parkway 
Hall, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., J.P., F.S.I. (chair- 
man of the company), who presided, said :—Gentlemen,—I 
venture to say that the report and accounts are worth close 
study in that they are beginning to give some indication of 
the magnitude and far-reaching effect of the undertaking 
upon which we embarked in the year 1920. During the 
past four years we have carried out a bold development in 
a well-selected area which has given as a favourable field 
for future activities. The estate, which was purchased 
by the company at agricultural value and which up to 1919 
was an almost uninhabited and inaccessible area of purely 
agricultural land, has by virtue of the provision of trans- 
port facilities and the services provided by roads, water 
supply, gas and electricity, been partially urbanized, with 
the result that its capital value has been very greatly 
increased. Although the revenue which will subsequent}, 
arise from this process of urbanization has not yet been, 
and will not for some years be, fully realized, it is never- 
theless possible at this stage to measure the success of the 
company’s efforts, and that not by calculating what the 
company has spent, but by estimating what it has created. 
If we bring to bear the test of valuation, we have evidence 
in Sir Trustram Eve’s recent report on the property that 
the company’s capital account is fully justified. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOWN. 


The engineering works involved in the development of 
the estate have been carried out systematically and 
efficiently and upon a scale which has given the greatest 
possible economy. Having regard to all the circumstances of 
the case, it is my opinion that the estate has been developed 
at what would have been a low cost even before the war. 

Upon the water and electricity supply a sum of £77,388 


has been spent in the aggregate. During the past year the 


net profit from these undertakings after charging depre- 
ciation was £2,100, or 3 per cent. upon the capital. Both 
businesses contain a considerable sum of capital which has 
not yet fructified—but it is certain that each year the net 
revenue from these undertakings will increase, and in a 
short term of years provide an adequate return on the 
capital expenditure. The enterprise of town development on 
a large scale is by the nature of things a matter of time, 
though it is probably not so long in reaching maturity as is 
the average period required in the case of railway develop- 
ment. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Turning now to the profit and loss account for the year 
it may be noted that our revenue has increased from 
£9,143 11s. 5d. to £10,888 8s. 1ld., and after charging 
£3,550 interest against this revenue as compared with 
£2,000 last year, and after charging such expenditure as 
is necessary to maintain and collect the revenue, we show 
a favourable balance of £7,333 8s. 1ld., as against 
£7,143 11s. 5d. last year. Were it not for the capital 
requirements of the company the directors would have no 
hesitation in advising the declaration of a dividend on the 
Ordinary shares for the past year. 

For an annual return upon their capital I am afraid 
we must ask the shareholders to continue to exercise their 
patience, though it may possibly be of some satisfaction for 
them to know that profits are being earned even if, for the 
time being, they are invested in the company’s business. 
In the long run I feel sure that it is in the best interests 
of the shareholders that development should be rapid 
rather than that they should quickly receive annual 
dividends. 


EXPANDING REVENUE. 

The revenue of the company is, as I have indicated, 
increasing year by year, and I think it will not be difficult 
to visualize that the earning power of the undertaking will 
be very considerably increased as the town grows, nor do I 
think it uires very long sight to anticipate the period 
when, the fimited dividend on the shares being reached, 
there will be considerable balances available to be used for 
the benefit of the city or its inhabitants as foreshadowed 
in the company’s memorandum. 

The profits of the company’s subsidiary undertaki 
are, in my opinion, as important as its land rents, al, 





having regard to the volume of the company’s capital 
involved in these subsidiary undertakings, it is only natural 
and right that these undertakings should do their part in 
meeting the return upon its aggregate capital. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

Of these subsidiary undertakings, not the least impor- 
tant by virtue of the value of its work to the development 
of the estate no less than the magnitude of its operations, 
is that of Welwyn Builders, Limited. The complete 
organization which has been set up for the designing, 
building, and selling of the houses is proving economical, 
efficient, and profitable. Our houses compare favourably 
both as to price, quality, and design with any in the 
country, while the general tone which consistent architec- 
tural treatment is giving is altogether favourable to the 
general appearance of the town. The business of Welwyn 
Builders, Limited, is expanding with the increase of demand 
for houses, and the prospects for the current year are 
favourable. 

WELWYN STORES. 

Possibly the most important single undertaking in 
which the company is interested is that of Welwyn Stores, 
Limited. This company must not, however, be looked upon 
as a large source of revenue for the Garden City Company. 
It brings in to the company adequate ground-rents for the 
area occupied by its buildings. It is a consumer of water 
and electricity. It probably brings in a revenue to the 
preg J equal to or possibly exceeding the revenue which 
would be obtainable from such a number of small shops as 
might normally be built to suit the needs of the population 
as the town grows. Beyond this point it is not the inten- 
tion of the company to depend upon the stores as a primary 
source of profit. The directors regard the stores as an 
extremely important, if not vital, factor in the development 
of the town. Prices are deliberately kept down to a reason- 
able level consistent with quality and service, and every 
attempt is made and will continue to be made to provide a 
shopping service to meet the fullest needs of all the 
inhabitants of the town. The business of the stores is 
increasing pari passu with the increase of population, and 
the extent of its trade may be judged by the fact that its 
turnover exceeds £1,300 a week. 


FACTORIES. 

I am pleased to record that the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany have selected Welwyn Garden City as the site for their 
European factory. The dominating influence in their 
decision was not the low rates or the proximity to London 
or to the wheat area, although these accidents no doubt 
contributed their part. It was the plan and purpose of 
Welwyn Garden City that decided the location. This firm 
spend large sums on welfare work in their various factories. 

hey stated that they did not see the good of spending such 
moneys if their’ work were undone by the conditions under 
which their operatives lived when away from the factory. 
We are convinced that the Shredded Wheat Company will 
set an admirable standard for the future factories in Welwyn 
Garden City. I am also pleased to report that Messrs. 
Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, Limited, have completed 
their factory and have started work. ; 

With these factories additional houses are urgently 
needed, and in any development of the Government’s 
housing programme we shall not hesitate to urge the advan- 
tages to be gained from every point of view in building 
workers’ houses in new towns in the open country, in close 
proximity to their work, rather than adding acres of small 
houses to the suburbs of already overcrowded and congested 
urban centres. 


THE OBJECT-LESSON OF WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 

The directors are convinced that the satellite town on 
the garden city system is the only practicable alternative 
to the continued increase of great cities, from the con- 
gestion of which come the difficulties of transport and 
housing, and from which all the great cities of the world 
suffer to-day, and the financial and social consequences of 
which are throwing an ever-increasing burden on industry 
while they tend to reduce the health and stamina of the 
people. If Welwyn Garden City proves to the world that 
the garden city policy is not only socially beneficial but 
financially sound, no one who has assisted to bring it into 
being can fail to be gratified that they have played their 
part in providing so valuable an object-lesson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel] F. E. Fremantle, M.P., said 
that the work carried on by the company was one 
of the most important practical experiments in the 
social reconstruction of the nation which it was 
possible to conceive, and they were demonstrating at the 
same time that such work could be carried on as a sound 
proposition purely from the financial point of view. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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the meaning of the ‘ writyng in those golden letters’. . .” 
A traveller tells our company how he “ has seen ‘ the chiefest 
citie’ in that ‘exceedyng greate lande’ Meroa, ‘sometyme 
Saba,’ where Solomon is tombed in all his glory. This tomb 
‘nere hande as brode and as long as Westminster Haule’ 
is made of pure crystal and gold, set with sapphires and 
diamonds, ‘xx pound waight everie stone.’ Through this 
crystal, whoever had eaten of a certain magic herb might 
see, for the space of four hours in the night, King Solomon, 
Queen Saba, and four hundred ladies ‘daunsing with noble 
graces in riche attyre, with garlandes of roses on their 
heddes,’ while round about the ‘inwarde border of the 
tombe’ Seraphim played on lutes and harps. Then Solomon 
‘as his daiely maner was’ kissed the Queen and saluted her 
ladies, whereupon Cherubim, Seraphim, and ladies vanished 
away, and Solomon ‘ laie downe by the Queene upon a riche 
bedde, and they twoo did sleepe there.’” Then, too, there 
is an impressive speech by Death which reminds us of 
éschylus, 


poves OeGv yap Odvaros ov Swpwy épd, 


of the opening of the “ Alcestis,” and of ‘‘ Everyman.” 

We pass on to Hakewill and his “ Apologie,” which 
inspired Milton’s hexameters, ‘“‘ Naturam non pati senium,”’ 
but we have only time to note that “he is enthusiastic about 
the beauty of English country-houses ; of the colleges of the 
universities ; and of the town-houses of the great merchants, 
particularly in London.” 

It is fitting that the last paper should be patriotic in 
tone, ‘‘ Shakespeare, the Englishman,” for no book could be 
more English than this of Bullen’s nor remind us so surely, 
yet so unobtrustively, of the glories of our blood and state. 


Lewis Horrox. 


STENDHAL. 


Stendhal: Journal. Texte établi et annoté par HENRY DEBRAYE 
et Louis Koy«x. Tome Premier, 1801-1805.—Le Rouge et 
le Noir. Two Vols.—Vie de Rossini. Suivie des Notes 
d’un DILETTANTE, Two vols, Texte établi et annoté avec 
une introduction historique par JULES MARSAN. Préface 


de PAUL BourRGET. (Paris: Champion.) 


STENDHAL’s fame, since it depends upon a small but enthu- 
siastic band whose attachment is not literary merely, but 
personal, will probably increase in England rather than 
lessen, and we do not doubt that this new and finely printed 
edition of his works will find room on many English shelves. 
In particular, we welcome the first volume of what the 
editors hope to make the definitive edition of the “ Journal.” 
True, the first volume is no fair specimen of the rest. It is 
filled with a vast number of dry facts, annotations, and 
enumerations. He records the state of his health and the 
state of his purse. He is for ever going to the play and 
seeing so-and-so act. But he is pen-tied, congested, and 
callow. If he were not Stendhal, we might shirk the labour 
of adding up so many little facts into one sum total. But 
then he is Stendhal. He is that dry, scientific, amorous, 
complex, and strangely fascinating man who even in scraps 
tastes differently from other people, who even in this first 
volume forces us to try to fit the pieces of his puzzle 
together. 

The first volume of the diary is kept by a composite 
human soul who is neither boy nor man, but a mixture of 
child and schoolmaster. The child writes down his doings 
day by day; the schoolmaster looks over his shoulder and 
makes his comment in the margin. In other words, Stend- 
hal was set from the first upon, mastering the art of life. 
With this end in view he takes notes and observes inces- 
santly both what others do and what he does himself. For 
example, he must cure himself of the habit of blurting out 
his opinion just as nimbler-witted people are wishing to 
change the conversation. He has observed that simplicity 
is always popular ; he must aim then at simplicity. In these 
early pages we seem to see him hard at work in the dim 
hour before the sun rises, examining the foundations upon 
which his life is to be built. Again and again he turns to 
examine the problems of literature. What are the qualities 
that go to make a first-rate comedy? And what is the 
difference between tragedy and comedy? And what are the 


elements of Shakespeare’s greatness? Then life is taken 
up and turned round between his fingers. By what means 
can one ersure the greatest possible happiness in life? And 
which is more powerful—love of glory or love of women? By 
degrees the familiar features of his character begin to 
emerge: his ambition; his fastidiousness—‘‘ Je pourrais 
faire un ouvrage qui ne plairait qu’’ moi et qui serait 
reconnu beau en 2000”—his passionate, yet scientific, 
research into the nature of love; his indefatigable curiosity 
as to the constituents of the human soul. ‘‘C’est la con- 
naissance de ce qu’il y a de plus caché au fond du cceur et 
de la téte que je veux acquérir.” Meanwhile, the forerun- 
ners of that long procession of women which was to march 
through his life make their appearance—Adéle, Victorine, 
Mélanie. His pen gathers strength and point as it fleshes 
itself upon these lovely creatures, who are at once the 
objects of his passionate love and of his scientific curiosity ; 
he raves, he dissects, he tears them to pieces. Indeed, the 
process is at times so frank that the publishers have 
thought best to print certain passages on loose leaves, which 
can be burnt or bound, according to the wishes of the reader. 
For our own part Stendhal is Stendhal; and disinfects 
every page with the pungency of his own personal fas- 
cination. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A History of Iceland. (Allen & Unwin. 
18s.) 

This is a book that was badly wanted. The magnificent 
saga literature and the unique social and political interest 
of early Icelandic institutions have received due recognition 
in the work of English critics, translators, and jurists ; but 
little is generally known in this country of Icelandic history 
subsequent to the Union with Norway. We have here, for 
the first time, a clear and comprehensive account of Icelandic 
history from the settlement to the present aay. The heroic 
age, the conversion, the colonization of Greenland and dis- 
covery of America; the Sturlung period of civil war; the 
union with Norway and subsequently with Denmark; the 
struggle for autonomy, culminating in the establishment of 
Iceland as an independent sovereign State united to Denmark 
only by the Crown—all are described with lucidity, impar- 
tiality, and a due attention to constitutional, economic, 
social and cultural developments. It is a story worth tell- 
ing, for through all the long period of foreign domination, 
trade monopoly, piracy, earthquake, and famine, the Ice- 
landers have preserved much of that stubborn individuality, 
genius for affairs, and clear-sighted intellect whick we have 
learned to admire in Egil Skallagrimsson, Njal, and Snorri 
Sturlason. 


By KNvuT GJERSET. 


* * = 


The Glory of Don Ramiro. By ENRIQUE LARRETA. Trans- 

lated from the Spanish by L. B. WALTON. (Dent. 7s 6d.) 

It is very hard to judge of the quality of a literary work 
in translation, unless the translation has some literary 
quality of its own. Unfortunately, this is not the case with 
Mr. B. L. Walton’s translation of “The Glory of Don 
Ramiro,’’ a historical novel of Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Enrique Larreta. It is possible to see that the book 
may have a literary cachet in its own language; in ours it 
has none. It gives, however, a very vivid and interesting 
historical setting to a romantic plot which is not quite so 
successful. The description of the social life of Spain under 
Philip II. is well worth reading. The plot suffers from the 
vacillations of the hero, Don Ramiro, who pursues the 
path of glory, never quite able to make up his mind whether 
the glory shall be temporal or spiritual. His attempts to 
win glory by feats of valour are distressingly abortive owing 
to his internal conflicts, and cause a series of anticlimaxes 
throughout the book. He ends eventually in the arms of 
Mother Church, having betrayed his former mistress, a 
beautiful Moorish girl, to the Inquisition and the stake. 
As he sees her burn he cries out: “ O Holy, Holy Inquisi- 
tion, thy justice has redeemed me, thy stake has saved my 
soul.’”’ A large part of the book is devoted to describing Don 
Ramiro’s adventures with the Moors, who appear to be 
much more civilized than the Spaniards and their religion 
less intolerable. It is hard to make out whether the author 
really thinks so, or whether his religious ideas are completely 
orthodox. At any rate there is nothing cynical about his 
writing, if there is also little that is clear-headed. 
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Days that-are Gone. By Colonel B. DE SALES LA TERRIERE. 


(Hutchinson, 24s.) 


Colonel la Terriére has lived to an age when, having 
no future, as he says, and very little present, the most con- 
genial occupation is to record the joys of the past. And the 
Colonel is convinced that the joys of himself and of other 
“very ordinary gentlemen ” like him are over and done with 
for good. He was educated at Eton and Oxford. “ What 
Eton will become under the present radical revolution it is 
impossible to say.” Possibly the people will destroy Eton, 
and then what he takes the liberty of thinking the finest 
product in the world, the English gentleman, will become 
extinct. “Thank God, we’ve got rid of Lloyd George at 
last,’’ he exclaims, but not before we made “ the most colossal 
mistake in history ’’—for so the -Colonel said it was at the 
time, and so time has proved it to be—the Armistice. The 
Colonel’s advice was disregarded upon another occasion with 
disastrous results. King Edward backed the wrong horse. 
We should have kept in with Germany. “I hate the sight 
of a German, and even to hear anyone speak two words of 
their beastly language makes me sick, but my detestation of 
them doesn’t blind me to facts.”’ His comments upon the 
Labour Government are, unfortunately, squeezed into a 
postscript. As for Kitchener, he was not a man of the world ; 
and as for Oscar Wilde, whom the Colonel encountered at 
Oxford : “ ‘Great wits to madness oft are near allied ’ seems 
to hit off the poor chap. R.1.P.’’ Let us echo R.I.P. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue most ardent supporter of the League of Nations would 
not dare to claim for it the power with which, apparently, 
it is endowed by its enemies. ‘‘ Augur,” who heads his article 
in the “Fortnightly Review” with a sounding line from 
Tennyson about craven fears of being great, is horribly 
afraid. ‘‘In the Covenant,” he writes, ‘‘is the seed of a 
possible menace to the British Constitution,” and “ the intro- 
duction of an alien element like the League of Nations into 
the incomplete scheme of the British Empire is inconve- 
nient.’’ Can the less, then, contain the greater? If this 
writer could but conceive the Empire entering the League, 
instead of the League stealing insidiously into the Empire, 
half the bogies he chases would vanish into air. Mr. Robert 
Machray, in the same paper, writes on the “ Baltic Situa- 
tion "—the various shufflings and combinations among the 
new Baltic kingdoms in the endeavour to create a firm 
entente, and the final formation of a League between 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Mr. Maxwell, also in the 
Fortnightly,” writes as an eye-witness on “ The Treatment 
of Hungarian Minorities’’ in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Roumania. 

Sir William Goode (the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ”) gives 
a spirited account, in “The Rescue of Hungary,” of the 
present condition and internal politics of the country, but his 
optimistic prophecies are rather unkindly met with a cold 
douche from Mr. George Glasgow in another part of the 
paper. Both Mr. Hugh Spender—‘ A Visit to the Palati- 
nate” (the “ Fortnightly”)}—and Mr. Harold Spender— 
“Through the Balkans” (the ‘“‘ Contemporary Review ’’)— 
begin with a paragraph on the beauties of spring ; in neither 
case is it long before the plunge is taken into a fog of compli- 
cated post-war politics. 

The ‘“‘Labour Monthly” contains an interesting article 
by Evelyn Roy, on the Revolution in Bokhara, which led up 
to the establishment of a Soviet Republic in that country in 
1920. In an appendix is printed a copy of a treaty between 
Great Britain and Bokhara which, the author states, was 
signed in 1922, but may possibly not have been ratified. In 
other articles Mr. Wells receives severe castigation at the 
hands of Trotsky for his remarks about Lenin, while Mr. 
Philips Price propounds a policy for the Left Wing of the 
Labour Party which is so disturbing to the Editor that it is 
editorially disclaimed, and Mr. Price is warned that, if he 


goes on like that, he will end in “‘a camp in which he will 
find little congenial company.” 

“What is it that Nationalist India wants?” asks Lord 
Ronaldshay, a little uneasily, in the ‘“‘ Nineteenth Century,” 
and proceeds to offer “anything in’ reason.” Mr. C. F. 
Andrews (“Contemporary Review”), in his paper on the 
economic relation between England and India, comes down 
to facts when he deals with the Fiscal System, Land Revenue, 
and the “Home Charges.” ‘ What is the ‘Home’ referred 
to? It is not India; though all the money comes from India 
to pay these charges. If we examine them critically, we find 
that while, undoubtedly, some of them are paid in return 
for valuable services rendered to India, which Indians them- 
selves could not perform, yet the majority of them are paid 
for things which could have been done by Indians them- 
selves.” 

The Housing Problem is the subject of articles by Mr. 
Masterman and Sir George McCrae in the “ Contemporary 
Review” and the “‘ Nineteenth Century’’ respectively. Sir 
George McCrae recounts the recent history of the subject, 
and concludes that the proposed solution by the Labour 
Party is not encouraging. Mr. Masterman examines in 
greater detail the clauses of Mr. Wheatley’s scheme and asks 
“what will be the effect of the building of these subsidized 
houses on other house-building outside? Here we come to 
the central point of the whole problem. . . At present all the 
building is being done that can be done with the labour 
available. . . Everything comes back to greater efficiency and 
celerity of work, or greatly augmented supply of trained 
labour: and neither is adequately guaranteed under this 
scheme.”’ 

The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ for this month puts on record 
a general discontent with the times we live in. ‘‘ What is 
Music?” by Mr. Stanley Rowland, opens with this severe 
remark : ‘“‘ Modernist music seems to be written by composers 
who are for all the world like spoilt children, showing off any 
foolishness to parents deluded enough to believe that the 
world has never before produced such remarkable offspring.” 
Mr. Stirling Taylor, in “The Public Mind and its Cor- 
rupters,” is less peevish, but equally damning. From the 
refuse of old newspapers and empty cigarette-boxes left behind 
after a picnic he leads us to an examination of contemporary 
exploitation of murder trials, and the psychology of adver- 
tisement designers. He concludes, and probably rightly, that 
the main cause of our present vulgarity is the “desire to 
make a fortune faster than it can be made by respectable 
means.” On the other hand, and in the same vaper, Captain 
E. C. Cox is complacent enough to pity poor Swift, who, in 
‘“‘Gulliver’s Travels,” “ ridicules everything that we English 
love and honour.” 

Captain Cox “turns to favour and to prettiness.” Sir 
Walter Gilbey discusses ‘‘Horses and London Traffic” 
(“Nineteenth Century’), and, while arguing strongly in 
favour of keeping horses on the streets, rather surprisingly 
ignores the fact that a hard macadam street-surface is wholly 
unsuitable to horse-traffic. 


The Americans seem to retain an affection for the war- 
story. “Sound Adjutant’s Call!” by Mr. Boyd in “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,” reveals a state of things almost as alien 
to English ideas as is the breezy article by the President of 
Mexico in the “Fortnightly Review,” on ‘The Military 
Problems raised by the World-War.” The best thing in the 
“Cornhill Magazine” this month is a short story of the 
Afghan frontier, by Major-General Sir George MacMunn. 
Mr. Salzman, F.S.A., has a charming article in the same 
paper on medieval birds. ‘‘ A crusading knight,” he writes, 
‘wandering on the shore near the popinjay-”’ (or parrot-) 
“haunted slopes of Mount Gilboa called out in jest to one 
bird: ‘Our popinjay in its cage at home, who is very like 
you, sends you greeting,” whereupon the bird addressed fell 
down in a swoon.” 

The “ Adelphi ’’ has all its usual features, ‘including an 
article on the ‘Religion of Mark Rutherford,” by Mr. 
Murry, and a very short and slight sketch by Katherine 
Mansfield, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


MR. 


last week in answer to a Parliamentary 

question deserves more attention than it has 
vet received, in view of the prevalence of talk about 
a 5 per cent. Bank Rate. Pressed by Mr. E. D. Simon 
to state explicitly whether the Government was in 
favour of the policy of the Cunliffe Committee, Mr. 
Snowden replied: “ Yes, generally. So far as it 1s @ 
matter of Government policy, I would put it this way. 
We are guided in general by the Cunliffe Committee, 
but we have not gone beyond saying that we are opposed 
to inflation, and we hope for a return to the gold 
standard as soon as possible.’’ Three points in this 
answer are worth noting. (1) Mr. Snowden refrained 
from committing the Government to approval _of 
deflation. (2) He refrained equally from condemning 
it, though given an obvious opportunity of doing so 
(3) He was careful to preface these negatives with the 
phrase “ so far as it is a matter of Government policy. 
The implication is clear. If the Bank of England decide 
to follow the advice of Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. Snowden 
will make no attempt to restrain them. If challenged on 
the matter, he will argue that Bank Rate policy is 
entirely a matter for the Bank of England and no 
concern of his. 


A STATEMENT by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


This is an impossible attitude for Mr. Snowden to 
maintain, although he can claim—on the surface—a 
plausible justification. It is certainly undesirable that 
the Government should attempt to control—far less 
assume responsibility for—the day-to-day operations of 
the Bank of England. Given agreement as to the prin- 
ciples by which the movements of Bank Rate should be 
determined, the Bank Court is the proper body to 
decide when and how to apply them. But it is precisely 
these principles that are at issue in the present con- 
troversy. Should we set out resolutely to force down our 
domestic price-level to the extent of 10 per cent. or 
more, at the expense unquestionably of prejudicing 
trade and employment, and possibly of dealing them a 
disastrous blow, for the sake of getting sterling back to 
parity with the dollar? That, by common consent, is 
the issue. No intelligent advocate of a 5 per cent. Bank 
Rate disputes that it is the issue, though many of them 
seek naturally to minimize the effect on trade and 
employment, and argue that they would derive greater 
benefit later on from the superior advantages of a gold 
standard. This is obviously an issue of vital national 
importance. The idea that it is an issue for the Bank 
of England to decide off their own bat, no matter what 
view may be entertained by the Government or Parlia- 
ment, would be outrageous, if it were true. But it is 
not true. The relations between the Government and 
the Bank have never been exactly defined; but it is 
sufficiently well-established by tradition, that the réle of 
the Bank of England is to execute the national mone- 
tary policy, not to decide what it shall be. 


Unfortunately, the bearing of this fact upon the 
situation is obscured by the anomalous position in 
regard to the Cunliffe Report. For it is possible to argue 
“The general policy is laid down for the Bank of Eng- 
land in the Cunliffe Report. All that is left to them is 
the task of executing it.’’ But this is to play with the 
question. If the Cunliffe Report is to be interpreted as 
enjoining a policy of continuous deflation, it was aban- 
doned some time ago after widespread vigorous protests. 
To revive it now would really be a new departure. 
No one supposes that the Bank of England would ven- 
ture on such a step, if the Government expressed its 
disapproval ; if Mr. Snowden, for example, declared, like 
Mr. Baldwin a year ago, that he would “‘ set. his face ’’ 
against deflation. If a high Bank Rate policy should be 
embarked on, the Government must bear a large part 
of the responsibility. 


SNOWDEN’S STATEMENT—INDUSTRY AND THE CITY. 


It is impossible to be sure how seriously trade would 
be affected by a 5 per cent. Bank Rate. What is certain 
is that (apart from an inflation of prices in America) it 
would fail in its object of bringing the pound back to 
$4.86, unless it injured trade very seriously indeed. The 
two effects are indissolubly connected by the link of the 
10 per cent. reduction in the price-level, which, as the 
City Editor of the “Times’’ admits, would be neces- 
sary to achieve the former purpose. But the probability 
is strong that the effects of a 5 per cent. Bank Rate, 
coming as the sequel to the present controversy, would 
be far from negligible. Mr. Leaf has urged that “ the 
rise in the rate should be accompanied by an explicit 
announcement that it expressed a definite policy on the 
part of this country,’’ 7.e., presumably, that if 5 per 
cent. was not enough, the rate might be further 
advanced later. Mr. Leaf believes that the psycho- 
logical effect of this on the exchange would be con- 
siderable. Bankers are always very strong upon the 
influence of psychology on the exchanges; but trade is 
just as sensitive as the exchanges to anticipations of the 
future. The point is admirably put in an article in 
last week’s “ Spectator ’’ :— 


“We think of the hard-working managing director 
of any industrial firm engaged on the production of 
some staple commodity .. . We may think of him. .. 
sitting up late one night putting the final touches to 
the programme of production for the next financial 
year. . . He deduces . . . that there will be a narrow 
but adequate margin of profit, 5 per cent. perhaps, at 
current competitive market price. He determines to 
recommend to his directors a full programme of produc- 
tion and expansion for next year... The next 
morning on the way to the directors’ meeting he opens 
the “ Times ’’ at the financial page. . . There he learns 
that Mr. Walter Leaf pennuastile that the Bank Rate 
should be raised to 5 a cent. True, he finds that the 
City Editor doubts whether this will be sufficient to 
depress British prices by 10 per cent, and so restore the 
gold standard. But at any rate it will do something. 

. With this copy of the paper in his hand, can our 
managing director continue to press his policy of pro- 
duction and expansion on his board? And if he does 
so, will not his directors at once rise and tell him that 
his elaborate and laborious costings are not worth the 

aper they are written on, for before a single article can 
placed before the public, the bankers may have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about their 10 per cent. drop in 
prices, and his 5 4 cent profit will be converted into 
a 5 per cent. loss?”’ 


One final aspect of the situation deserves comment. 
It is all very well for City opinion to pooh-pooh the effects 
on industry, as ‘‘ infinitesimal sacrifices ’’ compared to 
the importance of ensuring Lendon’s future as the finan- 
cial centre of the world. It is true that industry would 
benefit from stable world exchanges; it is also true that 
many City firms would be embarrassed by a rise in Penk 
Rate. But the fact remains that it is industry that 
would bear the brunt of the burden of a deflationary 
policy and the City that would reap the lion’s share of 
whatever advantages there may be in an early return to 
gold. The Bank of England Directors, who represent 
City interests, are not well qualified to give their due 
weight to these diverse considerations, and their adop- 
tion of Mr. Leaf’s advice would inevitably expose them 
to the charge that, however honestly, they were blinded 
by their own sectional interests to the broad requirements 
of the national welfare, This is not an issue which the 
Bank of England, if well advised, will care to raise. 
They will do well to remember that Mr. Snowden, who 
speaks them so smoothly now, is an advocate of the 
nationalization of the banks, and that, should a Labour 
Government find itself embarrassed by serious unemploy- 
ment resulting from a high Bank Rate policy, its natural 
line of defence would be to argue, however inaccurately, 
that the trouble had arisen because the Bank was not 
subject to State control. 








